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Pianos” 


HEN purchasing a p*ino, no matter 
what consideratios: may be para- 
mount, it is invariably best to buv a Stein- 
way, for no other piano stancs for the same 
high standard of piano constrv-tion. 


If it is a question of quality and permanency 
of tone, of superior materiais and workmanship, 
of proven durability—then the recorded judg- 
ment of the world’s most eminent musical and 
scientific experts declares the Steinway the Stand- 
ard of the World. 


If it is a question of price—then, all things 
) considered, the Steinway is the greatest piano 
| | value for the money paid, for experience has 
proven that a Steinway Piano depreciates less 
both in intrinsic and market value than any 
other make. 












For visible, tangible proof of Steinway 
primacy, examine a Miniature Grand at $800, or 


& i infature Grand 
| a Vertegrand at $550, ebonized cases, Mintaty 





Each piano the criterion of its class. 

Vertegrand 

me Price 8550 Steinway Pianos can be purchased from 
any authorized Steinway Dealer at 
New York prices, with transportation 
cost added. Illustrated catalogue and 
booklet, ‘‘The Triumph of the Verte- 
grand," sent on riquest and mention 
of this Magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
Steinway Hall 
107 and 109 East 14th St., New York 
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Important New Macmillan Books 











A NEW NOVEL by JACK LONDON 


Author of “ The Call of the Wild; etc.” 
The Iron Heel Just Ready. Cloth, $1.50 


The power and sweep of the story, the grip of the drama that it unfolds ate bound to. make their ap- 
peal; the unquestionable sincerity of the author will move even the mest casual reader to thoughtful- 
ness; and the undercurrent of reference to present facts makes the picture irresistibly convincing. No 
one can resist the feeling that Mr. London is intensely in earnest, and this, coupled with his great lit- 
erary and dramatic gift, makes “The Iron Heel” the most remarkably interesting novel of the day. 


A new Book by H. G. WELLS, author of ‘‘ Mankind in the Making,” etc. 
New Worlds for Old. 4% Account of Socialism 


During the last few years this author has gone into personally and studied closely the Socialist move- 
ment. He has through these and earlier studies arrived at certain very definite conclusions as to the 
trend and the needs of social development, and these he is expressing in this interesting book. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. Ready March 2. 


REV. R. J. CAMPBELL’S, zew book on Christian Socialism 
Christianity and the Social Order 


A vigorous presentation of the doctrine that “the work of Christianity is to realize the Kingdom of 
God on earth and nothing else,” inspired by a deep sense of need and intense moral earnestness. 
Cloth, 1z2mo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


PROF. GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT, Ph.D.,D.D., author of “The First Interpreters of Jesus,” etc., in 
Interpretation of the Bible. 4 Short History. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 
Calls attention to the curious fact that while differences in Biblical interpretation have long been tre- 
»mendous influences for good or ill, absolutely no comprehensive account of the history of interpreta- 
tion ae in English. At least the suggestion of this interesting history Dr. Gilbert aims here to 
supply. 


The Inward Light By H. Fielding Hall author of The Soul of a Feople,” etc. 


There is something very charming in this blending of the serenity of the East with the activity of the 
West. “It is a remarkable book * * * a superb expression of a rational and beautiful outlook on 
life,” says one critic. Cloth, 12mo, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.86. 


Confessio Medici 


Is also a book of peculiarly attractive personality. It is as if a wise, kindly doctor whom you had long 
known should take an hour to compare notes with you as to what Time so far had brought—with no 
effort to teach, no questioning—with the simple cordiality of friendliness. . ; 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 


Eversley Edition in Six Volumes, with Portrait, of 


The Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson 


The appendices of unpublished verses. Notes made at different times by the poet himself; further com- 
ment S his son the present Lord Tennyson, and many quotations from the poet’s correspondence, com- 
bine to make this the final edition of Tennyson’s Poems. 

Vol. I, now ready. Cloth, $1.50 net. Vol. II ready in March. 


The Golden Hynde, and other poems by Alfred Noyes 


The author of “Poems” and of “The Flower of Old Japan,” shows again the surprising variety and the 
evenness of merit which sustain the “spontaneous power and freshness, the imaginative vision, the lyri- 
cal magic” of his verse. (Richard Le Gallienne.) Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 


Agnes & EgertonCastle’s Flower o’the Orange and other Tales of By-gone Days 
Each is clear cut, depicting living, consistent men and women, alive for love or hate, the farthest pos- 
sible remove from the customary dummy in brocade and patches. Just ready. Cloth, $1.59. 


OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE TO THE STUDENT OF WORLD HISTORY 
B. L. Putnam Weale’s The Coming Strugle in Eastern Asia 


The great London dailies agree in considering Mr. Weale’s series of books on successive phases of the 
Eastern situation as a work “so far the best as to be practically the only authority.” is new vol- 
ume emphasizes the part the United States must soon play. Cloth, with map and illustrations, $3.50 net. 








Modern Egypt /” two volumes England /x two Volumes 
By the Earl of Cromer By A. Lawrence Lowell 
The author’s remarkable personality, his abili- A comprehensive survey of the English political 
ties. as a modern political administrator, and system, comparable in value only to the Hon. 
his peculiar. position as for so long the most in- James Bryce’s The American Commonwealth, 
fluential official in Egypt, unite to place the and likely to become equally indispensable in 
among the most notable of the year. the study of popular government. 
Ready early in March. Probably ready in March. 











Published THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “® £ish Ave 
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SCHOOLS 


We will gladly furnish information to our read- 
ers that will aid in the selection of a school. Ad- 
dress School Department, THe INDEPENDENT. 




















EUROPE Small select Ty" of — wat 3d by 

White Star Line—Medi ute—67-74 
days. Fifteenth Summer Tour—Special opportunity for young 
ladies, Address MISS BARBOUR, Lakewood, N. J. 








UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 


OFFERS 
Correspondence Courses in over 30 subjects for Teach 
ers, Writers, Social Workers, Ministers, Physi 
Bankers, and students desiring to finish either a High 
School or College course. One-half the work for s 
Bachelor's degree may thus be done. 
The University of Chicago 
Div. K Chicago, ti. JY 














' LOOKING FOR A SCHOOL ? 


Elements to be considered are age, previous training, aim, 
length of course, location and expense. State your require- 
ments explicitely, and your queries will be answered freely 
and as fully as —. SCHOOL AGENCY, R. 828, 41 
Park Row, New 


Beate ner esses ae 
t Bd. © Lawrence University = 


SCENERY, AR 

Chi ours, Appleton, Wis 

SEVEN LIMITED, Conducted 
ROPE Gao World Te 


DE POTTER TOURS, 32 Broadway, N.Y. (29th Year.) 














165 and up. Goeslacs, map, map, ful! informa- Ideal 
| $166 i etrevel” Taoal : i Bow Baropean 
1055-A, Pittsburg, Pa. 








-North-Cape, Norwegian Fjords 


li Scandinavian Tours # special 
NORTHERN" TOURIST BUREAU, 18 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 











Soothe the throat and s 
a hacking cough. A 
and simple remedy. In boxes only. 








THE 


PLAZA 


NEW YORK 


Fifth Avenue at 59th Street 


THE WORLD'S MOST 
LUXURIOUS HOTEL 


RATES 

Single Rooms $2.50 per day, with 
Bath $4.00, $6.00. 

Double Rooms with Bath $6.00 to 
$10.00 per day. 

Parlor, Bedroom and Bath $12.00 
to $20.00 per day. 

Parlor, two bedrooms and two Baths 
$16.00, $18.00, $20.00 and $25.00 
per day. 


FRED STERRY, Managing Director 














Italy-England. June-Sept. Free Prepara- 
tion. Small, select. Lectures. DR. FLICK, 
Professor European History, Syracuse, N. Y. 


UOUNMNARD LIND 


From Piers 51-52-64, North River. 
TO LIVERPOOL via QUEENSTOWN 


Passengers bookeg@ through to London and Paris. 














Carmania...Feb. 26, 11 AM 11 AM 
Campania...Feb. 29, 11 AM 


Mauretania...Mar. 7, 9 AM 


Lucania....Mar. 14, 
Lusitania... 
Etruria 


MAURETANIA, March 7 | LUSITANIA, March 21 
Largest, Fastest, Finest in the World. 


HUNGARIAN-AMERICAN SERVICE. 
TO FIUME, VIA GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, TRIESTE. 
phe TTTTT TC ee: March 12, Jus * June 18 
March ~ ote Jute 5 » os. 20 
awn. es July 16 
Vernon H. Brown, an oho 


21-24 State St., opposite the Battery. 
2} Coe 1 + ates + 
PETER MOLLER’S 
COD LIVER OIL 


is scientifically prepared underthe 
most IMPROVED insuring 
cleanliness inevery detail of manu- 
facture and consequently is 


PURE—SWEET— DIGESTIBLE 


NO DISAGREEABLE TASTE OR ODOR 
AND ALWAYS PRODUCES SATISFAC- 
TORY RESULTS. 


Sold only in flat, oval bottles, 
bearing name of 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, 
Sole Agents. 








Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 
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HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Single Rooms, $2 a day up 

Single Rooms with Bath, $3 a day up 

Parlor, Bed-room and Bath, $5 a day up 
Broadway and 33d Street 


New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and 1iith Street 
New York City 
Single Rooms, $1.50 a day up 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 








| Seat SANITARIUM 
Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 


Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before de- 


ciding. C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa 





Hotel 
Del Coronado 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


American Plan. $4 per day and upward. 
Headquarters for the Army and Navy. 
Motto: Best of Everything. 


MORGAN ROSS - - Manager 
Los Aageles Agent, H: F. Norcross, 334 S Spring St 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN asd AMERICAN PLANS 








FV, 


| 
By Nie i ~ 
| - “ 


is at his merriest, 
jolliest best right 
now in 


Why not take a trip out 
there this Winter? For 
booklets on California 
write 


, cS SouthernPacific 


th S 
dl] bo 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A., 


Omaha, Neb. 
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(Established 1879.) 
“ Cures While You Sleep.” 


W hooping-Cough, Croup, The Best are Invariably the 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. Cheapest. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy which : : . 
for a quarter of a century has earned unqualified This rule applies particularly to seeds. 


praise. Restful nights are assured at once. Ours are backed up by A Reputation 


Cresolene is « Boon of Over 100 Years Standing. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. . 
Send Aan “ag eel Send for our catalogue now. It is by far 


tive Booklet the most valuable and most artistic of any 
Cresolene Antisep- seed catalogue published in America. 


tic Throat Tablets 
forthe irritated WE MAIL IT FREE 


throat, at your 
druggist or from 

us. 10c. in stamps. J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
Tae oan > 33 Barclay St., thro’ to 38 Park Place 
Leeming-Miles Bldg., NEW YORK 


Montreal, Canada 


The &lm City Nursery Company, New Haven, Connecticut 
NEW. witite 
HYDRANGEA 
GRANDIFLORA ALBA 


% The most valuable addition to our 
strictly hardy garden shrubs that has 
appeared in years. Withstands zero 
weather without injury. Immense 
heads of purest white hace in June 
(see illustration). After maturity turn- 
ing to deep green like the foliage,— 
an attractive feature. Asa specimen 

The New Hardy Hy in groups, or massed in the foregrourd 
drangea—from photo of taller shrubsitis a tremendous success. 


PRICES bony established, re From 6 inch pots, $1.50 each, 

ery after April 15th} $13.50 per 10; 5 inch pots, $1.00 Ww H JACKSON COMPANY 
each, $9.00 per 10; 4 inch pots, $.50 each, $4.50 per 10; 3 inch pots, $.35 A 
each, $3.25 per 10. Shipment dy “eo s advised. Cc 
The Elm City Nursery Co., New Haven, Conn. + 
Our 1908 Aardy tree and plant catalog is now ready. You Union Sq.North~ 2ZOEI7&2 St. 
can well afford to send for a copy before placing your spring order, 


\ Strictly the best grade only, at consistent prices 


















































is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1908—the most beautiful and instructive horti- 
cultural publication of the day—190 pages—700 engravings—12 superb colored 
\ and duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. 
To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


—_ as Cash 
To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Tem Cents (in 
stamps), we will mail this catalogue, and also send free of charge, our famous 50-Cent ** Hen- 
derson’’ Collection of seeds containing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant 
Fancy Pansies, mixed; Giant Victoria Asters, mixed; All Season Lettuce; Henderson's Early 
Ruby Tomato and Henderson's Electric Beet; im a coupon envelope, which, when emptied and re- 
turned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


35&37 Cor TLaNnot 
New Yorn 
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State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
SRST-SEQONS ARRUAL _FEMARCIAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1908 





~~ INCOME. “During Year 1907, DISBURSEMENTS 


Premiums received - $4,528,761 63 Death Claims - - - $1,344,745 89 
Interest and Rents received 1,331,337 46 Endowments, Annuities, Sur- 
All other Income - 63,769 34 render Values - - 1,055,894 44 
Dividends to Policy-holders 584,728 45 
Taxes, Commissions and all 
other Disbursements - 816,397 86 
EXCESS OF INCOME 
OVER _ DISBURSE- 
MENTS -~ - - 2,122,101 79 














$3, 923,868 43 TOTAL - - — - $5,923,868 43 


January 1, 1908 LIABILITIES 


Bonds ny Stocks (market Reserve, Massachusetts 
value) - - - $18,216,313 00 Standard - - $27,573,846 00 


Loans on Mortgage of Real Claims in process of adjust- 
Estate - - - 4,772,563 00 ment - - - 60,847 00 

















Loans on Policies - - 3,127,159 70 Special reserve for deferred 
Loans on Collateral - 396,017 34 dividends and other claims 
Loans to Corporations- - 376,17700 notyetdue - - - 267,837 73 
Real Estate (book value) 1,690,036 00 Dividends left to accumulate 143,316 38 
Cash in hand and on deposit Dividends apportioned but 
in Banks ° - - 263,013 54 notdue_ - ° - 180,472 85 
Interest and Rents accrued Premiums paid in advance 60,042 00 
anddue - - 363,293 55 Surplus, Massachusetts 
Deferred and Udell Standard ° ° - 1,559,361 12 
Premiums - - - 624,715 18 
Loans on Personal Security 16,434 77 


- + $29,845,72308 TOTAL - - $29,845,723 08 











INSURANCE ACCOUNT 


Policies Insurance 
In Force January |, 1907 47,397 $121,009,950 
Whitten during year 1907 - 4,294 11,364,037 


51,691 132,373,987 
Terminated during year 1907 - 3,483 9,116,543 


In Force January 1, 1908 - - = 48,208 $123,257,444 


A. G. BULLOCK, President HENRY M. WITTER, Secretary 
NEw YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWay, C. W. ANDERSON & SON, GENERAL AGENTS 
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\.@ White Wash Materials 


At “The Linen Store.” 


A very choice collection of the newest and’ most 
desirable imported goods, embracing 
French Batiste in small, medium and large designs, Fancy White English and French Piques, 27 to 36 in. 
40 in. wide, 85c., $1.10, 1.25, 1.50 and 2.50 yd. wide, to $2.00 yd. 
Sheer and Medium Embroidered Prench Linens, 30in. Pure Linen Lawns, 1 yd. wide, 50c. to $3.00 yd. 
wide, 75c. to $3.50 yd. Checked and Striped Dimities in a wide range of 
English and French Piques, small, medium and large patterns, 28 to 32 in. wide, 25c. to 50c- 


vd. 
cords, Special Dry inish, 27 to 36 in. wide, 35c. to Checked and Striped Handkerchief Linens, 31 in. wide, 
$1.50 yd. $1.25 and 1.50 yd. 


Also Persian, India and Victoria Lawns, Nainsooks, Long Cloths, 
Cambrics, Alpine Muslins, Percales, Mulls, etc., in a wide assortment. 

In the colored goods we display an equally attractive line, including 
French Voiles, Batistes, Natural Colored Linens, Pure Linen Lawns, 
Dimities, French Piques, Galateas, English and French Madras, etc. 


Samples: Our Mail Order Department is especially well equipped, and we are 
pleased at all times to mail samples of any of the above lines on request. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., - 5th Ave. and 34th Street, N. Y. 


OPPOSITE WALDORF-ASTORIA 














AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES: 


The Directors of the American Steel Foundries have submitted to the stockholders a plan, under date of 
January 3rd, 1908, relating to the preferred and common stock of the Company. 

Under this plan it is proposed to retire the entire outstanding and authorized issues of the preferred and 
common stock and to make a new issue, in the total amount of $17,184,000 in shares of $100 each, to be of 
one kind and class. 

Of the new issue it is proposed to give the holders of the preferred stock for the surrender of each share 
of such stock, together with all rights to the accumulated dividends thereon— 


1st. $77 par value of new stock. 

2nd. $20 par value of debenture bonds to be dated February 1st, 1908, payable as to principal fif- 
teen years from such date, with interest at the rate of four per cent. per annum, payable 
semi-annually. 

3rd. $3 in cash, 


and to give the holders of common stock for the surrender of each share of such stock $25 par value of the 
proposed stoc 

For fractions of new stock or debenture bonds there will be issued stock scrip and debenture scrip. 

The meeting of stockholders to act upon the proposed plan was called for February 8th, 1908, and has been 
adjourned to MARCH 14TH, 1908, AT THE HOUR OF TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON. 

Stockholders desiring to assent to the proposed plan should deposit their stock with the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, 30 Nassau Street, as Depositary, before the date of such adjourned meeting. A large 
majority of the stockholders have already deposited their stock. The Depositary will issue its negotiable De- 
posit Certificate therefor. ; 

The Deposit Certificates are listed on the New York Stock Exchange, and can be transferred, assigned, 
bought or sold the same as the stock itself. 

mn of the circular dated January 3d, 1908, and supplementalcircular dated February 1. 1908, give full 
pete ars and can be had upon application to the Guaranty Trust Company, No. 30 Nassau Street, New York 

ity. 
ELBERT H. GARY. GEORGE B. LEIGHTON, 
CHARLES MILLER, EDWARD SHEARSON 
EDWARD F. GOLTRA, RICHARD H. SWARTWOUT, 
February 22nd, 1908. Committee. 
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Survey of the World 


At the beginning 
of last week there 
were reports in 
the daily press that a general reduction 
of wages was soon to be made by the 
railroad companies. Notices to that ef- 
fect, it was asserted in dispatches from 
Chicago, had been received by the of- 
ficers of several railway labor unions. 
On Tuesday evening, President Roose- 
velt was in conference with Chairman 
Knapp, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and Charles P. Neill, Com- 
missioner of Labor. On Wednesday he 
sent the following letter to the Commis- 
sion and caused it to be published: 


“I am informed that a number of railroad 
companies have served notice of a proposed 
reduction of wages on their employees. One 
of them, the Louisville & Nashville, in an- 
nouncing the reduction, states that ‘the drastic 
laws inimical to the interests of the railroads 
that have been enacted in the last year or two 
by Congress and the State Legislatures’ are 
largely or chiefly responsible for the conditions 
requiring the reduction. Under such circum- 
stances it is possible that the public soon may 
be confronted with serious industrial disputes. 
The law provides that in such case either party 
may demand the services of your chairman and 
of the Commissioner of Labor as a board of 
mediation and conciliation. 

“These reductions in wages may be war- 
ranted or they may not. As to this, the pub- 
lic, which is a vitally interested party, can 
form no judgment without a more complete 
knowledge of the essential facts and real merits 
of the case than it now has or than it can pos- 
sibly obtain from the special pleadings certain 
to be put forth by each side in case the dispute 
_ bring about serious interruption to traf- 

c 

“If the reduction in wages.is due to natu- 
ral causes, the loss of business being such that 
the burden should be, and is, equitably dis- 
tributed between capitalist and wage worker, 
the public should know it. If it is caused by 
legislation, the public and Congress should 
know it. If it is caused by misconduct in 
financial or other operations of any railroad, 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Letter 
on Railroad Wages 


then everybody should know it, especially if 
the excuse of unfriendly legislation is ad- 
vanced as a method of covering up past busi- 
ness misconduct by the railroad managers, or 
as a justification for failure to treat fairly the 
wage- earning employees of the company. 

“An industrial conflict between a railroad 
corporation and its employees offers peculiar 
opportunities to any small number of evil-dis- 
posed persons to destroy life and property and 
foment public disorder. Of course, if life, 
property and public order are endangered, 
prompt and drastic measures for their protec- 
tion become the first plain duty. All other 
issues then become subordinate to the preserva- 
tion of the public peace, and the real merits 
of the original controversy are necessarily lost 
from view. This vital consideration should be 
kept ever in mind by all law-abiding and far- 
sighted members of labor organizations. 

“It is sincerely to be hoped, therefore, that 
any wage controversy that may arise between 
the railroads and their employees may find a 
peaceful solution thru the methods of concilia- 
tion and arbitration already provided by Con- 
gress, which have proved so effective in the 
last year. To this end the Commission should 
be in a position to have available for any board 
of conciliation or arbitration relevant data per- 
taining to such carriers as may become in- 
volved in industrial disputes. Should concilia- 
tion fail to effect a settlement and arbitration 
he rejected, accurate information should be 
available to develop a properly informed public 
opinion. 

“I therefore ask you to make such investiga- 
tion, both of your records and by any other 
means at your command, as will enable you to 
furnish data concerning such conditions ob- 
taining on the Louisville & Nashville and any 
other roads as may relate, directly or indi- 
rectly, to the real merits of the possibly im- 
pending controversy.” 


Commissioner Neill started for Chicago 
that night to make inquiries. 

Js 

It soon appeared that 
there had been no con- 
certed movement for a 
reduction. Prominent officers of the 
Illinois Central, Atchison, Wabash and 
other companies said that reductions had 


Present Rates 
to Be Maintained 
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not been considered by their corpora- 
tions. Notices which had been issued by 
the Chicago Great Western’s receivers 
proved to be for a readjustment of time 
schedules and not for a reduction. The 
Seaboard Air Line receivers on the 2oth 
ordered a reduction of salaries exceeding 
$3,000, but any reduction affecting the 
ordinary employees was opposed by 
Judge Pritchard, who had appointed the 
receivers. President Smith, of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, published a long state- 
ment, pointing to increases of wages in 
recent years, and to recent decrease of 
both gross and net revenue, and predict- 
ing that the reduction ordered for March 
Ist on his road would be accepted peace- 
fully by the employees. Mr. Harriman 
remarked that “anything like this letter, 
which continues to stir up strife and ani- 
mosity, is certain to be harmful. We 
can’t do anything until we are able to do 
some financing.” President Gompers, of 
the Federation of Labor, saw in the letter 
evidence that Mr. Roosevelt’s sympathies 
were with the working people. The 


wages of railroad men, he added, could 


not stand a reduction. During the week 
committees representing all the railway 
workers’ unions had been in session in 
several States. John Morey, a promi- 
nent member of the committee sitting in 
New York, said on the 23d: 

“We are now satisfied that there will be no 
reduction. As a result of conferences with 
railroad officers we can now announce that the 
Vanderbilt and New Haven lines will con- 
tinue the present wages. We are promised a 
continuation of them on the Harriman and the 
Hill lines. President Underwood promises that 
wages on the Erie shall not be cut. I believe 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s letter was timely and has 
had a good effect.” 

J 


Governor . Hughes 
went to Chicago on 
the 22d and made a 
long address in the Auditorium before 
members of the Union League and their 
invited guests. For the first time since 
he became a Presidential candidate he 
was speaking beyond the boundaries of 
his own State on national questions. A 
part of what he said was in substance a 
repetition of his recent address in New 
York. The tone of his remarks was dis- 
tinctly optimistic : 

“The country is morally sound. Its stand- 
ards of business were never higher. In this 
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land of industry, with unexampled opportuni- 
ties for production and exchange, with an area 
and a population enjoying advantages of dis- 
tribution free from artificial barriers of inter- 
course such as the world has never seen, the 
men of business inevitably represent the intelli- 
gence and moral sentiment of the people. They 
do not constitute a caste. They come from 
every walk in life; from the farm, the college, 
the counting room and the shop. They repre- 
sent every element in the population, native and 
foreign born, of every degree of advantage and 
disadvantage in origin and environment. Every 
stimulus to ambition, every precept of morality, 
every counsel of experience, every success and 
every disaster, every lesson of the past and the 
multiform warnings of a world where truth 
and justice alone win lasting victories, have 
helped to shape their standards and to deter- 
mine their aims. And making all allowance 
for the extremes af avarice and artifice, for the 
unwholesome spectacles of exploitation and in- 
fidelity to trust, without blinking any evil or 
glossing over any wrong, the fact remains that 
the business men of the country are for the 
most part honest men, representing fairly the 
moral standards of the people. And never 
more than to-day have they, taken as a whole, 
earnestly desired that abuses shall be stopped, 
that an end shall be put to corrupt dealings 
and unfair practices, that gambling shall not 
parade in business livery, and that American in- 
dustry and trade shall have free scope for de- 
velopment and extension along the lines of hon- 
orable rivalry and with justice to stockholders, 
to employees and to the people at large.” 


Our people, he said, did not desire so- 
cialism even as an experiment. They did 
not propose to pass thru a dreadful 
“quarter of an hour” of revolutionary 
changes to satisfy themselves of those 
imperfections of human nature which 
make impossible the permanent construc- 
tion of society in accordance with social- 
istic theory. Concerning railroads he 
said: 


“It must be taken to be a settled policy 
that there shall be complete, effective and just 
supervision of our railroads. I do not believe 
in arbitrary action with regard to these im- 
portant concerns either by Congress or by State 
Legislatures or by commissions. The railroads 
are not the enemies, but the servants of the 
people. To secure proper service they must be 
subject to regulation. It must be taken as firm- 
ly established that the evils of rebating and of 
unjust discrimination will not be tolerated and 
that adequate and impartial service upon rea- 
sonable terms will be insisted upon. There 
must be machinery thru which public obliga- 
tions as defined by law may be enforced. This 
can best be obtained thru an administrative 
board, such as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission.” 


It was also essential that there should be 
efficient supervision of the issue of se- 
curities, to avoid the evils of inflation and 
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Speaking of penal- 


overcapitalization. 
ties, he said: 

“The justification of a penalty must be found 
in either its punitive or its deterrent effect. In 
their punitive aspect penalties cannot be justi- 
fied unless their incidence is just. In their de- 
terrent aspect they cannot be justified unless 
they make unlikely a repetition of the offence. 
Fines upon corporations, particularly upon large 
corporations with monopolistic powers, are 
just from neither point of view. They are 
easily transferred to the public, and to the ex- 
tent that they may not be, they are borne by 
stockholders who in large numbers are with- 
out knowledge of the wrong or power to pre- 
vent its commission. They do not satisfactorily 
act as a deterrent because they involve merely 
the payment of money, the loss of which is 
widely shared or may readily be repaired. 

“The punishment is most salutary when 
visited upon the guilty individuals. Few men 
can be hired to go to jail. And if offences 
which public sentiment recognizes to be of a 
grave character are punished by imprisonment, 
the law is more likely to be obeyed and the 
punishment to have its intended effect.” 

Steps for the formation of a new na- 
tional party were taken at Chicago on 
the 22d, when a conference of represen- 
tatives of the Independence League (Mr. 
Hearst’s political organization) was 
held. A platform was adopted, and the 
provisional national committee (of which 
Mr. Hearst is chairman) was authorized 
to call a national convention, to be held 
after the Republican and Democratic 
nominations have been made. Ex- 
Secretary Leslie M. Shaw has permitted 
the publication of his opinion that the 
election of a candidate pledged to a con- 
tinuation of Mr. Roosevelt’s policies 
would be harmful and is impracticable. 
Reports from Denver and other Western 
cities which he has recently visited show 
that he is opposing Secretary Taft in va- 
rious ways. He says he himself is not a 
candidate. 

& 

The battleship fleet ar- 
rived at Callao on the 
20th. All the ships were 
in excellent condition. A most cordial 
reception has been given to the visitors, 
who are said to have been welcomed at 
the Peruvian port with even greater en- 
thusiasm than was shown at Rio de Ja- 
neiro. Australia greatly desires that the 
fleet shall call at Melbourne or Sydney. 
Replying to the very earnest invitation 
extended by Prime Minister Deakin, 
Secretary Root said, on the 2tst: 


“The eventual movements of our fleet have 
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not yet been determined. While it is prob- 
able that the vessels will return by way of 
Suez, I would be glad if some of them could 
be sent by the Australian route, but it would 
be premature to promise this.” 

In the House, last week, Mr. Lilley, 
of Connecticut, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, introduced a 
resolution calling for the appointment of 
a special committee to investigate the 
conduct of the Electric Boat Company in 
attempting to affect legislation for the 
purchase of submarines. In published 
reports of his statements to representa- 
tives of the press he severely criticises 
the company’s methods and permits it to 
be inferred that, in his opinion, the 
action of the Naval Affairs Committee 
also deserves criticism. He remarks that 
while the committee voted for only two 
battleships instead of the four which the 
Department desired, and also cut from 
the list several other ships for which the 
Department asked that appropriations be 
made, it gave twice as many submarines 
as were called for in the Department’s 
recommendations. The movement for 
an investigation has caused much bitter- 
ness of feeling. Two press correspond- 
ents have been accused in gossip relating 
to the controversy and an inquiry as to 
their conduct is to be made by the press 
committee. 

& 


The memorandum of the 
: Japanese Government in re- 
Wee Jopen ply to that of the United 
States was handed to Ambassador 
O’Brien in Tokyo on the 19th. Trust- 
worthy reports say that in its general 
terms it agrees with a number of sug- 
gestions made by our Government, and 
provides for a further restriction of emi- 
gration by a practical prohibition so far 
as laborers are concerned. Japan points 
out that the restrictions already enforced, 


Relations 


-including the closing. of emigration to 


Canada, Mexico and Hawaii, will make 
further complaints from the United 
States almost impossible. There is 
abundant evidence that the Japanese 
Government has been unsparing in its 
efforts to avoid further complications 
with respect to the emigration question, 
but it is facing a powerful opposition 
from the emigration cOmpanies, which are 
behind a proposed resolution in the Diet 
to censure the foreign policy of Viscount 
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Hayashi, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
toward China, America and Canada. 
Should the resolution be introduced in 
the Diet it will probably be defeated by a 
narrow margin. Its passage would cer- 
tainly entail the resignation of the Cab- 
inet. Should the Cabinet be changed, 
the best informed Japanese believe that 
a new administration would closely fol- 
low the emigration policy of Minister 
Hayashi. Secretary Straus reported 
to the President last week a notable de- 
crease of the number of Japanese recent- 
ly arriving at our ports. In January the 
number, itor both the mainland and Ha- 
waii, was only 971, against about 5,000 in 
January of last year. Japan is disap- 
pointed because the bill pending at 
Washington for Government expendi- 
tures at Japan’s World’s Fair in 1912 
appropriates only $250,000. Viscount 
Kaneko points out that Japan appro- 
priated $360,000 for the Chicago Fair 
and $400,000 for the Fair at St. Louis. 
The new exclusion law passed by 
unanimous vote in British Columbia’s 
Legislature, has been pronounced inop- 
erative, so far as Japanese are concerned, 
by the Chief Justice of the province’s 
Supreme Court. A test was made last 
week by two Japanese who: entered the 
province from Portland, were arrested 
and were sentenced to pay a fine and be 
imprisoned for one year. Their counsel 
(who is said to represent the Dominion 
Government) applied for a writ of 
habeas corpus, with the result mentioned 
above, the Chief Justice holding that the 
law was in contravention of the treaty 
with Japan. Counsel for the province 
will appeal to the full. court——In a 
public address at Lowell, Mass., on the 
19th, Secretary Taft said: 

“As between Japan and the United States, 
my journey to Japan convinced me that there 


is not the slightest danger of war. Jingoes in 
Japan and in America are largely responsible 











for the war rumors that are in circulation.. 


We are the last Government in the world with 
which Japan would seek war. Our historical 
relations and our trade relations have made 
Japan a very friendly nation. What under 
heaven do we want to fight Japan for? 
Should we go into a war with Japan I look to 
the future with alarm, because we would find 
it necessary to expend a vast amount of capital 
and become a warlike nation. And such a 


condition is bad for any country. Reports of 
war with Japan shduld be stamped upon at 
wey opportunity and that is what I am trying 
to do. 
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On the same date Ambassador Reid, at 
the dinner of the Pilgrims in New York, 
remarked that there was “not the ghost 
of a probability of war with Japan,” any 
more than there was of “war with 
Russia, Tibet.or Patagonia.” 


& 


por eren The Senate in secret ses- 
With France sion ratified the new arbi- 

tration treaty with France 
February 19th. Secretary Root appeared 
before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and stated that the seven countries 
with which arbitration treaties had been 
made previously had consented to change 
them in accordance with the wishes of 
the Senate. The following articles con- 
tain the gist of the treaty: 

“Differences which may arise of a legal 
nature or relating to the interpretation of 
treaties existing between the two contracting 
parties and which it may not have been pos- 
sible to settle by diplomacy shall be referred 
to a permanent court of arbitration established 
at The Hague by the convention of July 29th, 
1899, provided, nevertheless, that they do not 
affect the vital interest, the independence or the 
honor of the two contracting States and do not 
concern the interest of third parties. 

_ “In each individual case the high contract- 
ing parties, before appealing to the permanent 
court of arbitration, shall conclude a special 
agreement defining clearly the matter in dis- 
pute, the scope of the powers of the arbitra- 
tors and the periods to be fixed for the forma- 
tion of the arbitral tribunal and the several 
stages of the procedure. It is understood that 
on the part of the United States such special 
agreements will be made by the President of 
the United States, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and on the part of 
France they will be subject to the procedure 
required by the constitutional laws of France.” 


a 


Lieu tenant - General 
Stoessel, who has been 
on trial since Decem- 
ber 10th before a military tribunal for 
the surrender of Port Arthur, was, on 
the 20th, found guilty and condemned to 
death. ‘The court martial was composed 
of nine veteran generals appointed by 
the Czgr, and its sessions were held in 
the ballroom of the Army and Navy 
Club. The chief evidence against him 
was the testimony of Lieutenant-General 
Smirnoff, who had been appointed by 
General Kuropatkin to succeed Stoessel 
as commandant of the peninsula when 
the siege began, but Stoessel suppressed 
the telegram to Smirnoff and remained 
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in command as before the war. The 
rivalry and dissension between the two 
officers continued thruout the siege, and 
the officers were divided into two fac- 
tions, Generals Fock and Reiss siding 
with Stoessel. On the capture of 203- 
Meter Hill and Great Eagle’s Nest, en- 
abling the Japanese to bombard the har- 
bor and town, Stoessel decided that it 
was impossible to hold the position any 
longer, and feared that if the Japanese 
carried the fort by storm they would 
massacre everybody they found, as they 
did when they captured it from the 
Chinese in 1895. Accordingly he capitu- 
lated, January 2d,+ 1905, surrendering 
over 35,000 troops, 2,000 horses and 
great stores of provisions and ammuni- 
tion. Smirnoff, who had charge of the 
fortifications, protested in the council of 
war against the evacuation, holding that 
the second and 
third lines of de- 
fense could be held 
for five weeks 
longer, and when 
the other officers 
surrendered he re- 
fused to give his 
parole and went to 
Japan as a prisoner 














of war. The court 

martial held that 

sentence of death 

General Stoessel, who US t be pro- 

_ Maar» ne _to nounced upon 
eat or surrendering 

Port Arthur to the Jap- General Stoessel 

— “for surrendering 


the fortress before 
all the meansof defense had been exhaust- 
ed; for failing to enforce his authority, 
and for military misdemeanors,” but it 
petitioned the Czar to commute the sen- 
tence to imprisonment for ten years in a 
fortress, in consideration of the fact that 
“Port Arthur, beset by overwhelming forces, 
defended itself under General Stoessel’s leader- 
ship with unexampled stubbornness, and filled 
the world with astonishment at the heroic 
courage of its garrison; that several assaults 
had-been repulsed, with tremendous losses on 
the part of the enemy; that General Stoessel 
thruout the siege had maintained the heroic 
courage of the defenders, and, finally, that he 
had taken energetic part in three campaigns.” 


General Fock was reprimanded for an 
offense against discipline. General Smir- 
noff was held to have done all he could 
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to prevent the surrender, and General 
Reiss was found not guilty of the 
charges of exaggerating the dangers of 
the situation in order to induce Stoessel 
to surrender and of sacrificing the inter- 
ests of Russia in the negotiations. Gen- 
eral Stoessel resigned from the army 
previous to his trial and appeared before 
the court in civilian dress, wearing the 
decorations which had been given to him 
for bravery in his campaigns. He as- 
sumed entire responsibility, saying: “If 
the court finds that the surrender was a 
crime I ask for the death sentence.” It 
is felt by many in Russia that he has 
been made a scapegoat for a disaster due 
more to the bad condition of the Russian 
military and political system than to his 
personal deficiencies. 


as 


The new régime in Finland, 
since the appointment of 
General von Boeckman as 
Governor, is clearing that country of the 
revolutionists who have hitherto used it 
as a basis of operations. Some have been 
arrested at Viborg and Helsingfors, and 
many others have escaped to Sweden. A 
daring Terrorist plot which narrowly 
escaped being successful has been un- 
earthed by the secret service of the 
police. The plan was to assassinate 
Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholaievitch, 
second cousin of Emperor Nicholas and 
Commander of the Imperial Guard, and 
J. G. Chtcheglovitoff, the Minister of 
Justice, as they past thru the city on 
their way to the railway station where 
they were to take the train for Tsarkoe- 
Selo on a visit to the Emperor. Accord- 
ing to the police report the execution of 
the assassination was placed in the hands 
of the Northern Flying Column, a 
branch of the Terrorist party, organized 
in Finland last May. At that time some 
$40,000 a month was assigned for the 
execution of the undertaking. Over 
fifty arests were made, men and women 
being included, most young, well dressed 
and supplied with money. Some of them 
offered resistance, and ten policemen 
were wounded and one was killed in 
making the arrests. Extensive stores of 
firearms and bombs were discovered in 
the apartments searched. One fashion- 
ably dressed woman was arrested in the 
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street carrying a muff in which was con- 
cealed a quantity of dynamite, while her 
escort wore under his belt an explosive 
machine; both opened fire when the po- 
lice attempted to arrest them, and three 
of them were wounded. Grand Duke 
‘Nicholas was nominal commander of the 
troops in St. Petersburg, and exerted a 
reactionary influence on the Czar. The 
Minister of Justice was officially held re- 
sponsible for the recent condemnation of 
the members of the Duma for participat- 
ing in the Viborg Manifesto. An ef- 
fort was made by the Monarchists to 
compel the members of the Duma to 
commit themselves to resolutions con- 
demning terrorisin similar to those which 
were side-tracked in the two former 
Dumas. The Octobrists and Constitu- 
tional Democrats, however, protested 
that the Duma itself was the product of 
revolutionary measures, and that the 
Government had adopted irregular and 
illegal methods in defense of authority, 
just as the reyolutionists had used crime 
as a means to reach worthy ends. A res- 
olution was past that expressed its dis- 
approval of all violent measures whether 
they were employed by the Government 
or against the Government. The Gov- 
ernment for the first time has discussed 
foreign affairs with the Committee of 
Imperial Defense of the Duma. The 
Premier, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and Minister of Finance appeared before 
the committee in secret session and out- 
lined the Russian policy in Asia and 
Europe. 





& 


General d’Amade’s troops 
in the interior of Morocco 
have had fierce fighting 
with the tribesmen supporting Sultan 
Mulai Hafid. The French losses have 
been heavy, and it was feared at one 
time that the troops would be cut off 
from their base of supplies at Casa- 
blanca. Mulai Hafid sent a letter to Fez 
boasting a “massacre of the infidels” and 
saying that his men are encamped on a 
stream “overflowing with the blood of 
the French.” General Picquart, Minis- 
ter of War, in reply to criticisms of the 
Opposition in the French Senate, stated 
that the situation was not so serious as 
had been reported. Additional tribes 
had gone over to the French and were 
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fighting on their side. The campaign 
was being conducted on the most hu- 
mane lines possible, in accordance with 
the rules imposed by The Hague Confer- 
ence. Dispensaries had been established 
at the military stations for the use of the 
natives and would be continued as civil 
institutions after the pacification of the 
country, an end which was now in sight. 
France would then restrict herself to 
organizing the police in the ports as 
authorized by the Algeciras Convention. 
Senator Gaudin de Villaine, to whom 
Picquart replied, had declared that the 
Premier ought to be impeached for vio- 
lation of the Algeciras Convention, and 
that the Government was in the dilemma 
of evacuating Morocco or of conquering 
the country. The State Bank of Mo- 
rocco has decided to advance $500,000 to 
Abd-el-Aziz for the maintenance of the 
soldiers which have been established by 
the Foreign Board in the ports of Mo- 
rocco. General Marina, Governor of 
Melilla, a Spanish port in Morocco, has 
sent an expedition to occupy the Mo- 
roccan town of Marchica. It is ex- 
plained in Madrid that this measure was 
necessary for the protection of Melilla, 
on account of the withdrawal of the 
Sultan’s forces, and does not indicate the 
adoption of an aggressive policy. 
& 


The news of the week has 
consisted mostly of of- 
ficial contradictions of the 
alarming rumors of last week. Turkey 
denies having mobilized troops on the 
northeastern frontier to threaten Russia, 
and insists that the activity in Persia was 
merely for the purpose of repressing the 
disorderly Kurds. The Russian Govern- 
ment has announced that the reports of 
mobilizing and dispatching troops to the 
Turkish frontier or concentrating them 
in the Caucasus were altogether untrue, 
and that there is no reason to apprehend 
a war with Turkey. Baron von Aehren- 
thal, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, explains that his project for 
constructing the railroad thru the prov- 
ince of Novibazar was purely economic 
and not political, and that he was entire- 
ly innocent of any intention of disturb- 
ing the peaceful relations of the Powers 
in regard to Turkey. Berlin regards it 
as absurd to see in the project any po- 
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litical significance or animosity toward 
Russia or any other nation. In spite of 
these attempts to minimize the impor- 
tance of the measure, it continues to be 
the subject of discussion in Russian, 
British and French newspapers, chiefly 
in regard to the effect it will have upon 
the Triple Alliance. When the matter 
was first broached by Baron von Aehren- 
thal before the Austro-Hungarian dele- 
gation, Count Dzieduszycki, ex-Minister 
for Galicia, made some pertinent in- 
quiries as to the scope of the Triple Al- 
liance. The number of Great Powers he 
said had been increased, and it was con- 
ceivable that Austria-Hungary might be 
compelled to send her excellent and 
glorious fleet to probable perdition in the 
Pacific in case of war between Japan and 
the United States. If Germany were to 
side with the United States and England 
with Japan, would Austria-Hungary be 
compelled to join Germany? Baron von 
Aehrenthal in his reply said that the 
Dreibund was formed nearly thirty years 
ago in order to maintain European 
peace and equilibrium by guaranteeing 
the territory of all its members. Its pro- 
visions had never been published, but it 
left its members free to advocate their 
own specific interests outside this impor- 
tant sphere. It had nothing to do with 
transoceanic enterprises. “In Europe 
also, he said, “there are questions 
which do not touch us. If, for example, 
Germany should have a special interest 
in the Baltic or in the North Sea, and 
complications should arise there our en- 
gagements would not be affected there- 
by.” Austrian opinion differs in regard 
to the railroad from the Danube to the 
Adriatic, which, it is suggested, Russia 
may claim as compenSation for its Aus- 
trian concession. The official organs pro- 
fess to regard it with favor as another 
effort for promoting tranquillity in Tur- 
key and the development of the country. 
But the unofficial press denounces it is a 
purely political measure intended as a 
direct blow at Austria-Hungary and an 
invasion of her rights. This second line, 
starting from Raduievatz on the Danube, 
and running to Dulcigno on the Adriatic, 
would serve as a direct outlet to the sea, 
for Russia has established a line of 
steamers from Odessa to the Servian 
bank of the Danube. It would also open 
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up the interior of Turkey and of the Bal- 
kan States to the commerce of Italy 
and France, and since it crosses the 
Novibazar railroad, promoted by Aus- 
tria~-Hungary, it would deprive that line 
of its profits and importance. The cost 
of this railroad is estimated at $20,000,- 
000, and the Russian Foreign Office de- 
clares it has no money for the project 
which the Paris press has ascribed to it. 


& 

The Paris and Lon- 
don papers published 
simultaneously reports 
from their correspondents in the United 
States that President Roosevelt is about 
to confer with the Powers with a view 
of making a joint protest against the 
policy adopted by Japan in Manchuria 
of favoring her own commerce to the 
disadvantage of that of the other nations. 
Secretary Hay insisted on the main- 
tenance of the “open door” in Manchuria 
before the Russo-Japanese War, and se- 
cured the assent of China and the ad- 
hesion of the other Powers to this plan. 
In how far the Japanese, since they have 
obtained the control of Manchuria, have 
violated that agreement it would be diffi- 
cult to determine, but all governments 
have received complaints from their com- 
mercial representatives there of unjust 
discrimination by railroad rates, customs 
regulations and other measures, result- 
ing in considerable loss of trade. It is 
authoritatively denied from Washington 
and London that any diplomatic notes 
have been exchanged in regard to the 
matter. The cancellation of the British 
contract for the extension of the Chinese 
Imperial Railroad in Southern Man- 
churia, in compliance with the desire of 
Japan, has caused some irritation to 
British commercial interests. The Chi- 
nese railroad from Pekin ends at Hsin- 
min-tung, 35 miles west of Mukden. To 
connect this point with Takumen, 50 
miles distant, the contract was lét by the 
Chinese Government to a British firm, 
but Japan refused to permit the con- 
struction of the road on the ground that 
the agreement between China and Japan 
in 1906 prohibited the construction of 
any main line which should in any way 
be in competition with the Southern 
Manchurian Railroad or any branch 
which should interfere with it. 
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R. VAN EEDEN, of Holland— 
poet, scientist and merchant, and 
threefold _revolutionist — will 

shortly be in America, He will address 
the Civic Forum in New York on March 
8th, and will spend three weeks in New 
York and Boston, returning afterward to 
Holland. His subject before the Civic 
Forum at Carnegie Hall will be: “Work 


Frederik Van Eeden 


difficult of languages to translate ade- 
quately, so that for all his versatility Van 
Eeden has moved in a comparatively 
narrow circle, and outside of strictly 
scientific circles has remained little- 
known except in Holland and Germany. 
In the meantime the literary revolu- 
tion in which he had worked with Klods 
and Van Deyssel, while yet in his early 
twenties, had thoroly permeated Holland. 
Historically this 





and Bread; or Practical Communism 
and What It Has 
Taught Me.” 

Frederik Van 


Eeden, in his ver- 
satility, his quality 
of dauntless en- 
thusiasm and effec- 
tive idealism, may, 
without sentimen- 
tality, be called the 
admirable Chrich- 
ton of contempor- 
ary Europe. Now 
barely in his forty- 
eighth year, and al- 
_most —_ inspiringly 
juvenile in_ spirit, 
he- looks back as a 
distant memory on 
a literary revolu- 
tion of which he 
was one of three 
prime movers. 
Twenty years ago 
—and even then 
his distinctly revo- 
lutionary work in 








revolution could be 
classed with the 
romantic move- 
ments of England 
and France as led 
by Wordsworth 
and Hugo. It 
progressed more 
rapidly, was more 
composite, and 
traversed the ro- 
mantic stage more 
swiftly, because 
Holland was small- 
er and the times 
were more modern. 
It was a_ breach 
with conventional 
mediocrity, a liter- 
ature of feeling, a 
quest ‘or the vol- 
uptuousness of 
words, a rediscov- 
ery of the beauty 
of common speech ; 
and it exhibited on 








letters was almost 
done. He estab- 
lished the first clinic of abnormal psychol- 
ogy in Holland, and stood with Van Ren- 
terghem, Janet and Binet, as the index 
of a new field in medicine. He bridged 
the ‘90s with a voluminous output in 
practically every department of litera- 
ture ; drama, epic and lyrical poetry, sym- 
bolic romance, the propaganda of social 
reform and studies in experimental psy- 
chology. He proved the qualities, and 
the defects of the qualities, of the Dutch 
tongue, whose very flexibility and extra- 
ordinary richness have made it the most 
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" one and the same 

page a Zolaesque 
realism and a cloudy and splendid ideal- 
ism. 

In Van Eeden, the movement was 
richer still. To the leavening salt of a 
career in iaboratory science was added 
the disposition of a practical man. And 
so it was that Van Eeden became identi- 
fied with practical communism, founded 
a great co-operative enterprise, and elab- 
orated the theory of Christian and Eco- 
nomic Socialism which he throws out vi- 
vidly and brilliantly as the antithesis of 
Marxian socialism. Klods and Van 




















Deyssel have founded schools of litera- 
ture, and as representatives of a crystal- 
lized revolutionary movement have be- 
come themselves classical. Van Eeden, 
all the time producing voluminously in 
letters, and constantly evolving, has been 
swept into the great stream of social ex- 
perimentation which unites Holland with 
Europe. 

This development he describes in 
the following article which he _ has 
written tor THE INDEPENDENT, and it 
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needs to be added that Walden, Van 
Eeden’s communistic colony—named 
from his admiration for Thoreau—and 
The Union, his great co-operative siore 
which ramifies over Holland, are still in 
existence, still operate along their origin- 
al lines, and for all their vicissitudes are 
better grounded than ever before. 

Dr. Van Eeden speaks perfect English. 
Two of his books, “The Quest” and “The 
Deeps of Deliverance,” have been trans- 
lated into English. 


With the People 


BY FREDERIK VAN EEDEN 


HEN Tue INDEPENDENT asked 

W me to give the story of my ex- 

periences in life and in social 

“work I refused at first, fearing the deli- 

cate conflicts, unavoidable in an autobi- 

ography, between truthfulness and self- 

respect or modesty. I wished rather 
somebody else to do it. 

But after reading that most interesting 
serial of “Undistinguished Americans,” 
published originally in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, I felt I could comply with the ed- 
itor’s wish, if I were allowed to write 
and be read in the spirit of these stories. 
I do not belong to the class of “Undis- 
tinguished Americans,” as this is not a 
matter of choice. But I can try to relate 
the principal facts as briefly, as simply 
and as plainly as they did, in order to add 
to that valuable collection of “documents 
humains” one specimen of no less than 
the average value. It will be then a 
Plain Tale from a Flat Country, and the 
editor may even add to it, by leaving my 
own English uncorrected,* somewhat of 
the exotic flavor which seems delectable 
to pure American nostrils; as shown in 
the instance of that worthy and in my 
eyes highly distinguished “Japanese 
Servant.” 

The special interest of my story lies in 
what Americans will very probably call 
its perversity. It is indeed in many re- 
spects the ordinary Undistinguished 





*We have not needed to correct the English.— 


Editor. 


American’s story, turned upside down. 
The typical Undistinguished American 
spends his youth in some romantic place, 
on the slopes of the Libanon, the borders 
of the Ilyssus, the steppe or the puszta, 
in rural semi-civilization, and by energy, 
pluck, thrift and hard work brings it to 
an account of three figures and more on 
an American bank and dancing parties at 
Coney Island. 

Whereas my life began as unromantic 
and as commonplace as that of any child 
of the well-to-do upper middle-class in a 
well-ordered town of my highly civilized 
fatherland—and I succeeded, after many 
years of painful effort, to acquire some- 
thing of the Bohemian freedom, and to 
get the account of three figures—and 
more, alas!—on the wrong leaf of my 
bank book. 

I do not boast of this. By dint of this 
same hard experience I have learned to 
appreciate the accumulative instinct, so 
wonderfully developed in distinguished 
Americans, and so effectually nursed in 
the undistinguished ones. 

But my great-grandfather was a busi- 
ness man, a bulb grower of Haarlem, 
Holland; his son, my grandfather, still 
grew bulbs, but used in his leisure hours 
to sit among his dear flowers, smoking 
and dreaming and making dramas and 
poems—by and by supplanting the accu- 
mulative by the poetical and reflective in- 
stinct, as he could afford to do so; and 
my own father grew up to hate anything 
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like business, sold the bulb gardens 
straightway, as soon as he came of age, 
and took to the wild flowers, which he 
exalted at the cost of their cultivated sis- 
ters—becoming a botanist, a poet and a 
philosopher. 

What could be expected from me, in 
the way of accumulation, with a pedigree 
like this? Looking back from my point 
of view on the scale of culture in my own 
family, I saw money-making at its low- 
est steps. What could any return to it 
mean for me but a lowering and shame- 
ful retrogression and degradation? I 
cared for poetry, for music, for painting, 
for science and philosophy, for anything 
romantic and beautiful, but not a straw 
for money. 

Yet I remember a curious atavistic re- 
vival of the mercantile instinct in my 
early years. I wanted to go and see Lon- 
don when I was about fifteen years, and 
my parents would not give me the money. 
Urged by my keen desire to go, I started 
at once a little soap trade, buying the 
toilet soap from a manufactory in the 
neighborhood and selling it to relations 
and friends. 
saved about $30, and went to see Lon- 
don. But after the achievement of my 
desire the soap trade was dropped, and 
this fit of thrift never repeated itself. 

When people asked me what would be 
my career when grown up,I used to say 
with great decision, “A poet and a 
painter,” even before I was ten years old. 
Yet there were no instances of such ex- 
travagance in my own family who could 
have stimulated me by their example, my 
father having an official position as a 
museum director and using only his spare 
hours for scientific and literary work. In 
Holland the outlook for an artist, espe- 
cially a literary artist, is not very glori- 
ous, and the idea of a merely artistic 
career did not appeal to my parents, nor 
was my self-confidence sufficient to over- 
come their doubts. 

So it was settled that I should become 
a medical student. To me, the modest 
offspring of merchants and bulb grow- 
ers, this was indeed quite satisfying. 

The plan agreed not only with my love 
for the natural sciences which was 
very strong, but also with a _ cer- 
tain apprehension, a hidden misgiv- 
ing, I might say, that a man ought to do 
something more useful, more real, more 


In a few months I had’ 
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serviceable, to the benefit of mankind, 
than spend his time in seeking for 
rhymes, filling canvases with fine colors, 
or inventing the stories of people who 
never existed. 

This apprehension, the erroneousness 
whereof became only fully apparent to 
me in the riper years of manhood, was 
strongly fostered by the influence of that 
remarkable man who called himself Mul- 
tatuli, and whose writings had such great 
power on the young Holland of my 
time. 

Yet, to do myself justice, I am bound 
to say that my poetical vocation was too 
strong to submit practically to Multatu- 
lian theories. I even belonged to the 
foremen of a younger generation who 
stood up for the good right of poetship, 
by theory and practice, and on that point 
I had a rather sharp debate in letters, 
published afterward, with the haughty 
master himself. 

So I studied medicine, but I did not. 
give up poetry. And thru all of my 
rather varied occupations I continued 
steadily, and without interruption, to 
write verse, drama, novels and essays. 
About all these productions I will not 
mention a word in this Plain Tale. That 
is quite another story, nothing of the sort 
is done by one of the Undistinguished 
Americans. SoI pray the kind reader to 
imagine with all that is coming next, an 
under-current—or rather a super-current 
—of poetical and scientific effusion. 

In the stream of my practical life this 
was like some safe and elevated rock, to 
which I could climb at every quiet hour 
and see below how things were going 
with me and what could be their mean- 
ing. I dare say that without that refuge 
I should have been drowned long ago 
and this “document humain” had surely 
never been written. 

But, on the other hand, and this is per- 
haps of greater philosophical importance, 
that poetical and reflective super-current 
was constantly fed by the stream of prac- 
tical life. 

So much so that I never.could under- 
stand how any poet could go on working 
and producing, without a busy practical 
life that furnished him with experience, 
knowledge and ideas, and by which his 
fancies were corrected and his imagina- 
tion kept in touch with reality. Was not 
Sophocles best known as a soldier, and 
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were Dante and Goethe not statesmen? 
And is not a poet without a practieal 
and useful life, like a bulb flowering 
without any fertile soil to root in? But 
I must stick to the model of the Undis- 
tinguished, and not digress. 

The two first years of medical practice 
as a village doctor were very common- 
place, and I am sorry to say, very dull. 
I was prosperous in every respect, had no 
cares, a happy home-life, no want of 
money and the Dutch equivalent of the 
dancing parties at Coney Island. And 
yet I felt very miserable. Here the per- 
versity comes in. I am afraid this must 
shock the feelings of the Americans and 
of my worthy medical colleges very 
much, and they are bound to think me an 
ungrateful fool, flying into the face of a 
benevolent divinity, but it is the truth 
that I felt hopelessly unhappy in the 
midst of what the greater majority of 
mankind would consider and thankfully 
accept as unclouded happiness. 

At the first occasion I broke loose and 
jumped at something a little more out of 
the common way of prosperity. I went 


to Paris and Nancy and studied hypno- 


tism and suggestion. Having seen their 
great importance as psychical agents and 
conceived the possibility of a therapeuti- 
cal treatment entirely based on a method- 
ical and scientific use of these yet near- 
ly unstudied forces, I started with my 
college chum, Dr. Van Renterghem, the 
first clinic for psycho-therapeutics in 
Holland. 

In this enterprisé I was still more for- 
tunate than in my initial practice. The 
stream of patients increased daily for 
years and I had more money than I want- 
ed. But the accumulative instinct 
seemed entirely lost and I did not care 
to save. I even hated the idea of money- 
making in connection with an activity of 
what I felt my natural instinct to help, to 
relieve, to do good. 

I felt ashamed to ask fees when I had 
relieved the suffering of some poor 
human, and I left the financial part of the 
business gladly to my more practical 
companion. The same repulsion did [ 
feel in taking money for my verse and 
books. Both loving help and beautiful 
art I wanted to give freely, for the pleas- 
ure of giving only, like the bird gives its 
song and the flower its fragrance. 
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And this repulsion, strengthened by a 
careless security about money, the want 
of which I had never known, ended in a 
second outburst and a more serious one 
of what an American would call perver- 
sity. 

I gave up the remunerative practice 
and clinic at Amsterdam, leaving it en- 
tirely to my companion, who succeeded 
to make it as renowned and prosperous 
as it is at the time of this writing—and 
I retired to my country home, devoting 
myself to art and to the free exertion of 
my powers to help and to relieve, just 
as I thought desirable and felt inclined 
to, without any financial consideration. 

Yet these years of psycho-therapeuti- 
cal practice meant for me a real increase 
of that inward prosperity, that soul-satis- 
faction, for which I cared most. 

In the first place because they were 
years of keen fight. We had to struggle 
against the strong prejudices of the mul- 
titude, and against the orthodox doctrines 
of that most conservative science, the 
medical science. We had to defend our 
reputation as scientific men, and the good 
right of our new method against the im- 
putations of a cautious and distrustful 
public, and against the angry attacks and 
sneers of our unbelieving colleagues. 

This was stimulating and invigorating. 
And in the second place they were years 
of immensely enlarged experience of 
human nature and human suffering. I 
began to get a truer insight into the real- 
ly pitiful and appalling condition of a 
great part, if not the greater part of the 
present human race, and to realize the 
bitter truth, so easily overlooked by the 
prosperous and the strenuous, that out of 
a hundred individuals hardly one or two 
come to a full and healthy development 
of mind and body. Yea, if we ask some- 
thing more—if we ask how many suc- 
ceed in bringing to full bloom their finer 
and higher latent qualities, how many 
realize the high aim of reality, of beauty 
and blessedness, to which they feel in 
their inward souls themselves born—we 
come to a far sadder number. I dare 
say not one in a million reaches that. 

This turned my attention to social con- 
ditions and to the defective structure of 
our community. I studied sociology, 
wrote essays and gave lectures on the 
subject. 
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What I said in them, I won’t repeat 
here. That again is another story —a 
story told so often before a public who 
listened eagerly, applauded heartily and 
forgot all about it when they left the 
room, that I feel rather tired of it. Yet 
I think I should like to tell it to an Amer- 
ican audience, if only to see if the effect 
will be quite the same. 

But 1 got it into my head, turned as 
it was by our most deplorable Christian 
doctrines, that one ought to practise what 
he preaches. So I resolved to start, on a 
small scale, a community, whose mem- 
bers tried to find existence in a better 
way. I sought for some people to join 
me and to help me, and bought a prop- 
erty of some thirty acres, with a few 
houses on it—in the neighborhood of the 
place where I lived. 

I readily agree that, seen in the light 
of history, my undertaking had all the 
appearance of a very foolish, naive and 
clumsy one. Yet I must do myself jus- 
tice once more. I knew perfectly well 
the history of the different attempts of 
the same kind in America and elsewhere. 
The harm done to me by those ever- 
preached and never-practised Christian 
«doctrines went not so deep as it did in 
that venerable but misguided prophet 
Tolstoy. I never was a Tolstoyan, how 
often people may have called me so. Nor 
was I a Ruskinian, how great my admira- 
tion for that splendid genius might be. 
I did not believe in non-resistance, nor 
did I reject the aid of machinery in the 
struggle for existence. And the name 
“Walden,” given to my settlement, only 
proved that I admired Thoreau as an 
author, not that I shared all his views. 

But first of all I wanted to know, to 
learn by my own experience, what was 
practicable and what not. And nobody 
could take it out of my head—and surely 
nobody can do it any more now—that 
something can be attained by intelligent 
endeavor to reconstruct the social organ- 
ism in a more practical and better-work- 
ing way. 

So I had no dogmas, no illusions, no 
preconceived theories at all. My only 
aim was clearly and simply, to find a liv- 
ing without falling into the abuses and 
faults of present social organization. 

But alas!—tho I myself was neither 
the fool nor the fanatic that I seemed to 
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be, this could not be said of the pr ple 
who came to my aid and wanted to join 
me. And I was sorely handicapped by 
my uncertain position as a poet. and a 
somewhat eccentric physician, having no 
relation at all in the world of business, 
and a total want of experience in the se- 
lection of people for business purposes. 

My colony, as it was generally called, 
was started in 1899, and came to an end 
in the year of this writing, but not by its 
own fault, as I shall presently relate. 

The briefness of the Undistinguished 
model forbids me to enter into full de- 
tails. They are apparently very much 
like those of other experiments of the 
kind.. A number of fanatics, semi- 
cranks, useless or ship-wrecked people, 
artists who saw only the artistic side of 
the case, sentimentalists who wanted to 
go “back to nature,” egoists who sought 
for a cheap and safe refuge, theorists 
who wanted everything to go along their 
preconceived lines, well-meaning work- 
ers who were not aware of their incapa- 
city—all these people flocked unto me, 
not to speak of the journalists and the 
sneering and indiscreetly curious out- 
siders. The strangest rumors began to 
spread, among which the story that I had 
quite gore off my head and lived stark- 
naked under the ground belonged to the 
relatively innocent ones.- For years my 
gossip-loving little country amused itself 
at my cost. 

My only part in these difficult years 
was this: to look out for good workers, 
to send away the incapable, to try every- 
thing that could make the settlement self- 
supporting. I set down no rules, left the 
colonists as much as I could to arrange 
matters among themselves—as became 
the experimental character of the enter- 
prise—and kept prudently the proprietor- 
ship in my own hands. Which, of 
course, procured me the name of tyrant, 
deceiver, parasite and so on, by those 
whom I- obliged to leave. 

For about five or six years the thing 
went on in this way, slowly improving. 
I had destined the revenues of my liter- 
ary work, amounting to about $600 a 
year, as a supply to keep the business 
going. I had raised no capital, had to 
pay no rent, and felt in this way pretty 
safe whatever might happen. By and by 
a small bakery started on the settlement 
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in 1902 began to prosper, otir whole-meal 
bread got a good reputation and was sold 
in the village and all over the country, 
and, in 1905, the whole concern, prin- 
cipally by market-gardening and bakery, 
could be called fairly self-supporting. 
If I had stuck to it, and gone on in the 
same patient way, it would be now a fine 
and prosperous business, with net profits 
of several thousands a year. 

But this was not what I had been aim- 
ing at or working for, to become a suc- 
cessful baker and market-gardener. This 
would have been no great improvement 
on my bulb-erowing ancestors. 

From the very first I wanted to find 
the practicable form of social organiza- 
tion that would spread. I did not at all 
aim at the personal satisfaction of living 
in secluded and cloister-like happiness 
and purity. I wanted the device that 


could make an organization grow, grow 
constantly and infinitely, steadily improv- 
ing, and enabling at least every well- 
meaning and able-bodied worker to join 
it. 

‘In 1902 I had started a society called 


“The Society for the Common Possession 
of the Land,” with the clear and simple 
purpose to form a self-supporting organ- 
ization of workers, who should do, what 
the political state was obviously unable 
or unwilling to do, i. e., to keep land and 
means of production in common posses- 
sion and to exclude the abuse of parasi- 
tism. I wanted this society to do what 
I had done privately already, try by ex- 
periment what was practical and effective 
in order to realize its purpose. 

This society still exists, and its work 
has been highly beneficial, in my view, 
principally by showing what was un- 
* practical and impossible, in this way cor- 
recting the errors of the mass and the 
untested assertions of the platform social- 
ists. 

I had got a good deal of instruction 
myself, but not enough. I had lent a 
hand in all labors on my settlement, 
and thus experienced the difficulties of 
earning a living, of selecting good work- 
ers, of organizing even a small group of 
laborers, of making even such a tiny busi- 
ness prosperous and self-supporting. 

But the usual presumption of platform 
socialists is that the workers ought to 
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take all business, and therewith their 
liberation from wage-slavery, into their 
own hands. I didn’t accept this for 
granted, as most socialist workers do, 
but I wanted eagerly to give them a fair 
trial. 

So I encouraged as much as possible 
the independent action of the workers, 
but, in fact, with very poor results. It 
became clear to me, dreadfully clear, in- 
deed, that with one good manager at the 
start, with full autocratic power, a better 
result for all the workers would have 
been reached than now in five or six 
years of endless difficulties and tribula- 
tions. And at the end, as the concern 
had grown, and included a dozen families 
and some fifty persons, it became clear 
to all that a manager in some form or 
another was absolutely wanted. After 
much palavering and discussion the 
workers came to an agreement that they 
would submit to the direction of a capa- 
ble manager. For most of them this 
meant the collapse of dearly cherished il- 
lusions, sown in their minds by socialist, 
Tolstoyan and other orators, who ob- 
viously never dreamt what their doctrines 
would mean when tried in hard earnest. 
At last the manager came, a really 
capable and tactful man, not at all an 
oppressor, but a declared friend of the 
workmen, with rather idealistic even 
anarchistic tendencies and opinions, a 
well-known speaker at socialistic meet- 
ings. But lo!—tho his demands as to his 
salary were as modest as could be, the 
workers would not allow him more than 
the average wages they all got thus far. 
They received him in such an unfriendly 
and uncompromising way that he felt 
himself unable to deal with the difficulties 
and left the same day. 

This was too much for me, and I could 
offer them only this alternative, to accept 
the manager or to clear the premises. 

The greater part, more heedful of the 
advice of some of their comrades than of 
mine and quite indifferent to what be- 
came of me and the concern which had 
cost me so many troubles and sacrifices, 
chose the latter. 

They left Walden and started a new 
competing business in the immediate 
neighborhood, taking the customers with 
them and leaving me alone with a large, 
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expensive, recently built installation with 
electric power and machinery—without 
workers and without customers. 

This was a heavy blow to the business, 
but it could have been easily overcome, 
if something far more serious had not 
happened at the same time, something 
of my own doing, but not immediately 
connected with “Walden.” 

From the very beginning of my experi- 
ments I had conceived that a body of 
workers, in order to become independent 
and self-supporting, must embrace as 
many different branches of business and 
produce as many different articles of util- 
ity as is compatible with their capacities 
and with the demands of modern produc- 
tion and competition. The great ques- 
tion of which I had to seek the solution 
was: what branches of industry or agri- 
culture were the most promising to be- 
gin with, and what combinations of dif- 
ferent professions were possible to make 
a strong and self-supporting whole. 

Therefore I had not only started a 
market-garden and a bakery, but also 
bought a farm of some sixty acres, a few 
miles distant from Walden, with the aim 
of making it a dairy farm, or an exten- 
sion of the market-gardening, according 
to circumstances. It turned out in the 
following years to be of best use as a 
dairy farm, the milk and butter serving 
for the baking. 

But next to this—which thus far had 
nothing dangerous in it, and would have 
turned out all right by this time—I took 
a new and important step—most promis- 
ing in the onset, but proving in the end 
fatal to all that I had done. 

In March, 1903, the peace of Holland 
was disturbed by a great railway strike. 
The strike had begun with a very suc- 
cessful stroke in January, which caused 
the Government to make in all haste a 
law against railway strikers. Then came 
a repetition in March, ending in a gen- 
eral strike of all trades, but failing thoro- 
ly. The Government, taken unawares at 
the first stroke, was well prepared at the 
second, and the organization of the strik- 
ers proved to be in utterly incapable 
hands, or, rather, in consequence of the 
anarchistic tendencies prevailing in Hol- 
land among the working classes, in no 
hands at all. 

In a few days all was over, and more 


than two thousand families were locked 
out, breadless, victims of the vengeance 
of the embittered railway companies. 

I had taken an active part in the move- 
ment and stood at the side of the strikers, 
who surely had very serious reasons for 
complaint, and who, after the modest use 
of their good hit in January, had won the 
sympathies of a great part of the people. 

After the defeat I did what I could for 
the victims, the innocent wives and chil- 
dren, for whose miserable fate I held my- 
self partly responsible. After some quite 
unsuccessful steps at the railway com- 
pany board and the Government itself, I 
constituted a commission of assistance 
for the unemployed. 

In this commission I acted as follows: 
A body of agents was organized out of 
the locked-out themselves, who went on 
a daily round in the different quarters of 
Amsterdam with a subscription list to 
collect the names and contributors who 
would pay a few pence a week for a year 
to come. I held some speeches in differ- 
ent places and succeeded in getting a list 
of 4,000 names of contributors, who pro- 
cured us about 400 guilders, or $160 a 
week. Not much for the dreadful want, 
but at least something. After a year the 
supplies ran short, and, there being still 
hundreds of families in dire need, we 
had to seek for new devices. Then it oc- 
curred to me that here was an occasion 
to extend my co-operation scheme in a 
most effective manner. I wanted to turn 
these 4,000 contributors into customers 
of my productive co-operation, and the 
unemployed into distributive co-oper- 
ators, thus helping them and helping 
society, the commonwealth, at the same 
time. 

So I told the contributors that if they - 
would go on paying their weekly contri- 
bution they would be provided with 
stamps equivalent to the money they had 
given, and after a time, when their con- 
tributions had reached a certain amount, 
they would be able to get their money 
back in the form of goods, pieces of fur- 
niture, clothes and the like. I hired a 
shop in Amsterdam, filled it with differ- 
ent goods, and used the locked-out as 
shop attendants, money collectors, clerks 
and so on. 

This scheme was not quite new, but 
often practised in Amsterdam under the 
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name of “saving-cassa,” mostly by swin- 
dlers, who used to disappear after a few 
months of collecting, forgetting the dis- 
tributing part of the business. 

When it was taken up by myself, who 
was well known and trusted by the la- 
boring classes, the success was far be- 
yond my expectation. 

The rush of contributors was so great 
that I could hardly master the adminis- 
trative part with my inexperienced staff 
of clerks and attendants, recruited out of 
railway guards, engine drivers, street 
cleaners and the like. 

In less than a year I had a list of 
40,000 contributors and a weekly amount 
of more than $1,500 coming in. 

This unexpected success, with all its 
consequences of difficulties for which I 
was unprepared, proved to be the cause 
of my ruin. I could not in a year’s time 
develop the business capacities necessary 
to manage a huge concern like this en- 
terprise was going to become. I was 
quite aware of that, and never hoped to 
turn into a commercial genius at a mo- 
ment’s notice. But I could not, what 
was worse, find in so short a time the 
right people to come to my aid. 

It is easy to say now, after the defeat, 
what would have given me the victory. I 
know it only too well myself. At Wal- 
den I had nearly gained the day, because 
the concern grew so slowly and I pro- 
ceeded so timidly and carefully that there 
was ample time to correct every blunder 
and to recover from every mishap caused 
by bad rule or incapacity. 

If I had taken care. in this co-opera- 
tion at Amsterdam, to repress with all 
my might a too rapid growth. to restrain 
the extension at any cost I would have 
been able to guide the experimental ship 
and to pilot it slowly into safe waters. 
But exactly for this moderation the diffi- 
culties were so extreme that I have rea- 
son to doubt whether even an experi- 
enced business man would have succeed- 
ed in mastering them. 

I had a number of about 200 employees 
in a business started about a year ago, 
and begun with only a few thousand dol- 
lars as outlay. Every one of them 
worked for extension, tried to bring new 
customers, hoping to bring more locked- 
out fellow workers into employment. I 
had 40,000 customers wanting to be 
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served with all different kinds of goods, 
just as cheap and as well as in any other 
shop of old renown and long standing. 
The very rare old hands at business, who 
were in the concern, or who advised me, 
urged on to extension, as standstill meant 
going backward. And very soon the 
financial conditions became such that 
there seemed no choice between constant 
growth at a quick rate or speedy ruin. 

After the first year the losses amount- 
ed to about $12,000, and I was still look- 
ing in vain for the right man to help me. 
The old hands whose incapacity had be- 
come obvious had left, or were obliged to 
leave. And to get new ones raised a 
peculiar difficulty quite unusual in ordi- 
nary business. All my men were social- 
ists, fed by that most unsocialistic of all 
sentiments, the feeling of class, and by 
the theory of class struggle. They trust- 
ed in me, but in me alone, not in any 
man whom I recommended, and hardly 
in each other. 

So when I found, or thought I had 
found, some promising young man as 
business manager, I immediately encoun- 
tered a dumb, mute, but obstinate resist- 
ance against the “outsider.” The work- 
ers wanted me as leader, director, man- 
ager, all in one, which I never wished 
and never intended to be. And this sui- 
cidal resistance repeated itself each time 
when I introduced. some new man on 
whose capacity I built my only hope for 
the whole matter. These old strikers, 
experienced in labor meetings and strike 
tactics, used this experience against me 
as soon as they believed their own in- 
sight better than mine. At the same time 
not loosening their hold on me, and en- 
treating me passionately not to leave 
them, as their fate still depended on my 
name in connection with the business, 
and on my financial help. 

The second year the number of con- 
tributors amounted to some 70,000, but 
the weekly revenues did not increase at 
the same rate. 

There were four shops now in Am- 
sterdam and two others in The Hague 
and Rotterdam, and agencies all over the 
country. 

We sold all sorts of furniture, manu- 
factured goods, fuel, earthenware, shoes, 
kerosene oil, etc. 

At the end of this second year the loss 
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was reduced to $6,000 according to the 
balance, but I did not trust it, as the 
stock-taking was done very imperfectly. 
I gathered the men and told them that 
there had to be an end of this, and that I 
left them no choice between an absolute 
and strict rule, just as despotic and auto- 
cratic as that in any other. business of the 
same extent, as the only way to put an 
end to theft—and disorder—or my im- 
mediate leave and consequently the ruin 
of all. : 

They submitted unanimously, putting 
the whole business and their fate meekly 
into my hands. 

At this time, it is my firm conviction, 
the whole business could have been 
saved. I had lost some $20,000 but I 
had more than twice that sum in reserve, 
my personal wants being small, and 
Walden being only very slightly mort- 
gaged. 

Then I put the whole affair into the 
hands of a young man, whom I had 
learned to know as extremely energetic 
and accurate, with an unlimited capacity 
for work, and a good-deal of business ex- 
perience. But he had also, as I learned 
too late, an immense amount of self-con- 
fidence. He was my personal friend, en- 
tirely devoted to my cause, ready, if 
wanted, to sacrifice himself in my behalf. 
Indeed, as I am aware now, too much 
of a Christian to be @ good business man, 
too trustful in his fellow-men, too much 
imbued with the sentiment that it is bet- 
ter to be deceived than deceiver. 

He entreated me to leave my unbear- 
able post and go to my literary work. I 
only too readily complied, went to Ger- 
many and wrote what I[ think to be a 
very good drama. But this drama cost 
me $100,000. 

I come to the end of my tale. Allow 
me, dear reader, to make it short. When 
I came back from Germany, cheerfully 
caressing the finished manuscript in my 
pocket, my new business-manager came 
to meet me with the glorious news that 
he had bought up a competing firm, start- 
ed half a year ago on our own lines, by 
the old hands who had left us and wanted 
to run us down by our own methods. 
They had meekly come to him and sur- 
rendered. He had treated them magnan- 
imously and bought them up at the fair 
price of $20,000, one-fifth cash down. 


Now, magnanimity is a very fine thing. 
But this is what it comes to in business. 
The sell proved afterward to be not 
worth a penny. 

After that, a grand new shop was 
opened, the number of money collectors 
was doubled, a number cf special trades- 
men engaged at high salaries. They 
were not limited in their buying, as men 
of their standing ought to act independ- 
ently, and be trusted. We were now on 
real business lines. 

I need not add much more. By the 
time I had finished my second drama a 
gathering of creditors became necessary 
in which the hopeless financial position 
of the business came to the light. After 
a painful struggle of a few months, in 
which all my property became over- 
mortgaged and the fortune of generous 
members of my family drawn into the 
whirlpool, the final crash came, leaving 
the different branches of the business 
in the hands of shrewder people, the 
employees under the old capitalistic -rule, 
and myself worse than penniless, a wiser 
and a sadder man. 

A peculiar and very ominous difficulty 
presented itself in the failure of this busi- 
ness, as there were, besides the big cred- 
itors, about 70,000 small ones, mostly 
poor people, who had been giving their 
pence in trust on my name and person. 
They could not be treated as ordinary 
creditors, and I had to pay them out, all 
of them, at my own cost. And then came 
the unpleasant surprise, that used stamps 
had been brought into circulation again, 
by some thievish clerk—to the amount 
of $8,000—which I had to pay too. 

Exactly in this critical time came the 
event of the emigration from Waldett, 
leaving that concern worthless, even ex- 
pensive for the time, and that gave the 
coup de grace. 

At the date of this writing all my prop- 
erty went into public sale, with extreme- 
ly bad results, as Holland had just under- 
gone an unprecedented bleeding, losing 
half a milliard in Russian and American 
speculation; and distrust is general and 
money very scarce all over the country. 

I believe I am justified in saying that 
tho I have by no means occasion to be 
proud of my blunders neither have I 
reason to be ashamed of them, as I sacri- 
ficed whatever I had for the benefit of 
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my country and the common good. Tho 
the details of my experiment are morally 
extremely painful, the whole effect on me 
is no worse than that of a private excur- 
sion to some unknown country-or to the 
North Pole, a thing which surely costs 
not less, and leaves not more tangible 
results. 

Nobody will wonder that what most 
people would feel as a terrible misfor- 
tune, what has driven many to despair or 
suicide, is, in weaker moments, felt by 
me as a misfortune indeed! But there 
are other moments wherein I feel the en- 
nobling power of hard experience, the 
elevation thru the wisdom got by it, the 
consolation that I can make it fruitful to 
others. 

And in my new Bohemian career, 
obliged as I am to defend my bare ex- 
istence against the grasp of relentless 
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creditors, I have found friends every- 
where abroad, who relieve my difficult 
position by their kind hospitality—tho I 
am sorry to say, least of all under my 
own countrymen, from whom I could ex- 
pect it first, and after my own perhaps 
naive opinion, from whom I should de- 
serve it most. 

But this kindness from foreign friends, 
made by my writings without my know- 
ing it—and the aforesaid considerations 
in my best moments, will enable me to 
work on hopefully, use my dearly bought 
wisdom for the general benefit during 
the rest of my life, and face the future 
with a calm and cheerful mind. 


Look not mournfully into the Past, it comes 
* not back again. 
Wisely improve the Present, it is thine. 
Go forth to meet the shadowy Future with 
a wise and manly heart. 
—W ordsworth. 


BLOEMENDAAL, HoLLanp. 


The Aldrich Currency Bill 


BY CHARLES H. TREAT 


TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES 


fore the Senate and purposes to 
supply additional currency to 
move the annual crops of the country and 
to provide for panic conditions of the 
future, is attracting widespread attention. 
Of course, those who are opposed to a 
bond-secured currency see but little if 
any merit in the proposition; but for 
those who believe that the national bank- 
ing system has not only been safe as re- 
gards the bill holder and the depositor, 
but has served a better purpose than any 
other currency, this bill has awakened re- 
newed hope that the national banking 
system may be so modified and perfected 
that their expectation of securing an elas- 
tic and safe currency may be realized. 
The main provisions of the Aldrich bill 
are the permission to issue $250,000,000 
of additional currency under the follow- 
ing conditions: Any national bank that 
has a capital of not less than $100,000 
and $20,000 surplus, that has invested 50 


Ga Aldrich bill, which is now be- 


per cent. of its capital in United States 
bonds, may apply to the Comptroller of 
the Currency for additional currency as 
its proportionate share, on the depesit of 
State, county, municipal and railroad 
bonds, against which collateral there will 
be 75 per cent. of its market value issued 
to the applying bank at a rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum. This is in addition to 
the regular cost of currency that the na- 
tional banks now pay, which would make 
the total rate about 8.66 per cent. per an- 
num. This tax, it is expected, would 
be high enough to drive out of circula- 
tion all the additional currency when it 
ceased to be used for the purposes 
named. 

It is believed among thoughtful men 
of finance that there should be some im- 
portant modifications to this bill that 
would make it more effective to meet all 
‘round conditions. The use of railroad 
bonds should be restricted to a fractional 
amount of the security, not exceeding 
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one-third; otherwise it would open the 
- gate for the acceptance of other bonds, 
industrial, collateral, real estate, etc. It 
is believed by many that no bond issue 
should be behind a currency circulation 
that has not a Government power of tax- 
ation. Once we depart from this line, 
we are on an uncharted sea. Some think 
that the acceptance of railroad bonds 
would increase foreign demand, as their 
acceptance in part by the United States 
as collateral security for bank note cir- 
culation would show our confidence in 
the solvency of such securities ; but even 
if railroad bonds be not accepted in part, 
there is ample security in State and muni- 
cipal bonds that have an aggregate value 
of more than $1,800,000,000, not includ- 
ing cities of less than 20,000 inhabitants. 

It is contended that there should not 
be so large an advance of currency as 75 
per cent. of the market value of securi- 
ties. This is considered excessive in the 


light of the fact that the price of Gov- 
ernment bonds should be safeguarded so 
that a larger proportionate issue of cur- 
rency on bonds other than Government 


would not be permitted. For instance, a 
Government bond carries 2 per cent. in- 
terest, not including the premium cost. 
A State bond at 3 per cent. interest 
should not carry a larger advance of cur- 
rency on its security than two-thirds that 
of the Government; otherwise it would 
be for the interest of the banks to retire a 
portion of their Government bonds and 
invest in State and municipal bonds, 
which might bear a rate of 3 per cent or 
4 per cent., which could be utilized for a 
period of six months in the year, the 
banks getting more satisfactory returns 
than by continuing the use of Govern- 
ment 2s as collateral. The banks have 
already a very large amount invested in 
Government bonds, and it would be un- 
just to them to permit more favorable 
terms in the issuance of currency than is 
given the 2 per cent. bonds, otherwise 
a depreciation in their price might follow. 

Again, it would seem that there should 
be a definite time to retire this emergency 
currency ; otherwise a large portion of it 
might remain out as a permanent infla- 
tion of the currency. It should certainly 
all be retired within a period not exceed- 
ing six months, so that the same accom- 
modation might be renewed at every re- 
curring autumnal season for moving the 
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crops. If not paid at maturity, the bank 
should be taxed at least 1 to 2 per cent. 
per month until its amount of emergency 
circulation be retired. This would insure 
real elasticity. 

It is feared by many that while in the 
great centers of business 6 per cent. is.a 
rate high enough to retire any such cir- 
culation whenever it could not be profit- 
ably employed, this does not bear a true 
relation to other portions of the country 
where money is scarce and where natural 
resources are so many and varied that 
this emergency currency could be used 
to a satisfactory profit. In the Eastern 
States 2 to 3 per cent. is paid on deposits, 
and banks regard it as good business if 
they can loan the same at 6 per cent. It 
would, therefore, appear that if 9 or Io 
per cent. could be obtained for the use 
of money in the far Western and South- 
ern States, those banks would prefer to 
keep this circulation out rather than re- 
tire it. Why not make a definite time for 
the retirement of this currency, as is done 
in the case of public funds? 

There is much discussion that it is 
necessary to accept railroad bonds be- 
cause the amount of other securities is 
inadequate and not easily obtainable. It 
is quite true that railroad bonds, accord- 
ing to recent statistics, represent more 
than 40 per cent of the security bonds is- 
sued, and by many thoughtful men it is 
believed that so important a security 
should not be entirely eliminated from 
acceptance by the Government, especially 
as not over 75 per cent. of their market 
value would be advanced. On the other 
hand, if the collateral were confined to 
State, county and municipal bonds, it 
might cause an advance in the price of 
these bonds so great as to make them too 
costly for the banks to utilize as security. 

To this I make reply that aside from 
the millions of first mortgage railroad 
bonds that meet savings banks require- 
ments, there is an enormous issue of 
State and municipal securities. The com- 
pilation that I have shows that the issues 
are: 

State bonds 


County bonds 
Municipal bonds 


$205,678,475 
149,612,043 
1,410,530,700 


$1,765,821,218 


This is against taxable property of 
$68,772, 103,975- 
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The holders of securities are fast find- 
ing out that for the use of such bonds 
they can gain %4 to I per cent. interest 
per annum, and the avenues of supply are 
largely increasing. In fact, as the chair- 
man of the committee on accepting se- 
curities for public deposits, I know of 
no instance where a bank was not able 
to get the securities that were acceptable 
for a public deposit, if the latter could 
be had. Frequently bonds offered were 
rejected, but the applicant was able to se- 
cure other bonds, either by putting those 
up as collateral, or exchanging for such 
as would meet the requirements. As soon 
as it becomes widely known that such se- 
curities are in demand by banks, I am 
told by bankers all over the country that 
they believe an adequate supply can 
easily be obtained. Certainly for the is- 
suance of 250 million dollars, we have 
here almost 2,000 millions of State and 
municipal securities to choose from, 
aside from railroad bonds. 

As to the percentage of advance that 
should be made on securities offered, I 
have kept steadily in view this very im- 
portant fact that the Government should 
not allow a larger per cent. of currency 
issued on other than Government bonds; 
that the basis of such percentage should 
be fixt on the Government bond at 2 per 
cent.; that is, if a municipal bond pays 
3 per cent. and a Government bond pays 
2 per cent., there should not be issued on 
bonds other than Government more than 
66 2-3 per cent. of the value, which 
would make an equal ratio and do much 
to prevent a decline in the price of 2 per 
cent. bonds. 

If a higher rate of percentage of cur- 
rency is allowed, it will then be for the 
interest of the banks to sell their 2 per 
cent. bonds, because supplemental cur- 
rency can be obtained at least six months 
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in the year when money is more in de- 
mand, and that would practically meet 
the heavy demands for bank accommoda- 
tion. 

The Aldrich bill also has another very 
important section which requires that a 
larger amount of the banks’ reserves 
shall be held in their own vaults. This 
not only protects the banks locally, but 
does not hazard so much of their capital 
in the reserve cities, where, in times of 
great speculation or panic, it could not 
easily be withdrawn. 

It is my opinion that if the Aldrich 
bill be past, authorizing the issue of 
$250,000,000, but a small part of it will 
be used this year, for the reason that we 
have added to the stock of money since 
the first of October over $214,000,000, of 
which more than $86,000,000 is national 
bank notes, $121,000,000 gold and over 
$7,000,000 subsidiary silver coin. It 
would seem that with this addition to our 
currency there would be enough to sup- 
ply the needs for crop moving. 

It is a very encouraging fact that in 
formulating the Aldrich bill there has 
been such a broad spirit of co-operation 
on the part of the leading members of the 
committee, who represent both political 
parties. There seems to be an earnest 
desire not to attempt to gain any parti- 
san advantage from a financial issue, but 
to bring forward a bill based on the 
broadest lines, consistent with adequate 
security and at the same time affording 
sufficient relief to business conditions. 
This is the desire uppermost in the minds 
of prominent legislators. It is gratifying 
to know that there never has been a bill 
before Congress in which the Senate 
Committee has been more receptive and 
more desirous of hearing well-matured 
and experienced views upon the merits or 
demerits of the measure. 

Wasxrincron, D. C. 


Request 


BY CHARLES L. O’DONNELL 


Lay lilies on dead innocence, 
Strew roses on the bier of love, 
But let my grave of penitence 
Be sweet with violets above. 


Brooxtanp, D. C. 








Cardinal 


Richard 


FROM A FRENCH CORRESPONDENT 


and gone since Alexander III laid 

the cornerstone of Notre Dame. 
That is the Pope who put his foot upon 
Barbarossa’s neck in the porch of St. 
Mark’s, Venice, and also confirmed the 
gift of Ireland to England, made by his 
predecessor, the English Pope, Adrian 
IV. How great the changes since then! 
The Church omnipotent and the State in 
swaddling bands in the eleventh century ; 
while in the twentieth the Church is be- 
come the supplicant.. During those ages 


A LMOST nine centuries have come 


the State in all its civic honors witnessed 
the interment of the Bishops of Paris, til! 
it came the turn of Cardinal Richard. 
The new Archbishop, Mgr. Amette, an- 
nounced formally the death of the ven- 
erable nonagenarian to President Fal- 


liéres, who, in reply, sent his condolences. 
But when the proper official was asked 
what part the State would take in the 
obsequies, he gave the laconic answer: 
“We know not the Archbishop of Paris” 
—a new saving in France. If, however, 
the State did not officially appear at the 
funeral, its officials received invitations. 
They were sent to the members of Par- 
liament, the members of the Institute, the 
Conseil d’Etat, the Court of Cassation, 
the Court of Appeal, the Chambers of the 
Civil Tribunals. The State, too, lent its 
aid in manifold wavs. The Chief of 
Police took charge and had detachments 
of the Garde Republicaine and the city 
police in attendance from the dav of the 
Prelate’s death till his funeral. The Gov- 
ernment granted the use of its property, 
the ancient Cathedral, for the service, 
and permitted the remains to be laid in 
its crypt. 

The funeral cortege presented some 
curious details. The bells of Notre Dame 
actually chimed until the cortege reached 
the bridge over the Seine, that leads into 
the square of Notre Dame. The bells 
then tolled for the three or four minutes 
needed to reach the porch. A few cler- 
gymen made up the procession with two 
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servants of the deceased, and the new 
Archbishop alone leading. He wore his 
everyday dress and raised an umbrella, 
handed to him in the street when a few 
drops of rain fell. 

Five Cardinals and forty-six Arch- 
bishops and Bishops met the cortege at 
the door, a way of acting quite unlike 
that which would take place at a similar 
burial in the United States. The Ameri- 
can hierarchy would be certain to parade 
the streets in mitre and cope. The 
French hierarchy, however, gave a very 
simple funeral to the first Cardinal who 
died after disestablishment. During the 
régime of the Concordat Cardinal Rich- 
ard would have been buried with the 
greatest military honors. 

The coffin was hardly upon the bier, 
when the master of ceremonies an- 
nounced: “The first place to the repre- 
sentative of His Royal Highness, the 
Duke of Orleans,” that is, to the pre- 
tender to the throne of France. The old 
Bourbon leaven still ferments! Luckily 
it was unheard by the hundred thousand 
who gathered outside and thus far un- 
noticed by the Government.+ The interior 
of the great edifice was bare of mourn- 
ing, save the cardinal’s throne in crape 
and a large black veil with a white cross 
upon it before the choir. Again there 
was no sermon. In a word, simplicity 
marked the whole ceremony. 

This was in accord with the life of the 
dead Prelate. Friends and enemies alike 
agree in regard to the simple ways of 
Cardinal Richard and to his perfect disin- 
terestedness. On entering the priest- 
hood he brought with him an income, 
varying according to the press from 
$8,000 to $12,000 yearly—no mean sup- 
port sixty-four years ago. In his last 
will he declared that the revenues of his 
see had always been given in charity and 
that there was nothing from that source. 
He then made an even division of his 
patrimony, giving one half in charity and 
the other half to his legal, natural heirs, 
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to whom he appealed to accept this ar- 

rangement. Some years before the death 

of Leo XIII, Cardinal Richard was very 

ill and in danger of death. That learned 

Pope wrote for him an. epitaph, whose 

first line ran thus: 

“Pauperibus largus, miseris soiacia prae- 
bens.” 

(“To the poor generous, to the wretched 
comforting.” ) 

No small praise, indeed, in an age 
when clerics and laics alike are so studi- 
ously worshiping the Golden Calf. 

Born in 1819 at Nantes, forever fa- 
mous for its edict of toleration to Protes- 
tants, young Richard, like Isaac of old, 
the offspring of old age, was brought 
up with the idea that he was to be a 
priest. Ordained in 1844, he was made 
Vicar General in 1850. This office he 
held for twenty years. Here he labored 
to introduce the Roman Liturgy in place 
of the Gallican. Pius IX never ceased 
his labors to uproot the ancient ceremo- 
nial of Gaul, and had the satisfaction to 
see it finally accomplished when Dupan- 
louip abolished it in the diocese of Or- 


leans, but only after the Vatican Council, 
in 1873 or thereabouts. 

Next Vicar General Richard interested 
himself in the beatification of Frances 
of Amboise, Duchess of Brittany, a Car- 


melite, whose life he wrote. To aid her 
cause he made a journey to Rome (1863) 
bringing with him $20,000 as Peter’s 
pence. His Bishop laid many thousand 
francs at the feet of the Pope and trained 
his young Vicar General so well that, as 
Bishop or Cardinal, Richard never went 
to Rome without at least $10,000 in 
Peter’s pence. 

Yet Gil Blas assures us that the late 
Cardinal, while strongly ultramontane, 
never loved Rome, and his many trips 
were void of pleasure. Certainly this is 
true of Leo XIII’s time, but not of Pius 
X’s. Both are too much alike. The 
Cardinal of Paris, like the Venetian with 
all his simplicity, was headstrong; so 
much so that among themselves the Jes- 
uits, for whom he wrought many favors, 
nicknamed him “The Pious Mule.” 

Upon the death of the Bishop, Mons. 
Richard and the other Vicar General, 
Laborde, afterward Bishop of Blois, 
called on Mons. Emile Ollivier, Minister 
of Worship under Napoleon III and 
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author, moreover, of one of the best his- 
tories of the Vatican Council, “L’Eglise 
et [Etat au Concile du Vatican.” They 
opposed the candidate — Fournier — 
whom Ollwier appointed in despite of, 
and even on the same day as, the visit. 
Of course, Nantes became too small for 
the two, and the Abbé Richard went into 
retirement at his patrimonial chateau. 
Two other works,a book of “Meditations” 
and “Lives of the Saints of Nantes,” be- 
long to this period of his life. They are 
rich in piety, but as innocent of historical 
accuracy as the legends of the Roman 
Breviary. 

Meanwhile his former Metropolitan, 
Mgr. Guibert, had been translated from 
Tours to the coadjutorship of Paris. 
Guibert, in 1871, had him named as 
Bishop of Belley by MacMahon, the 
President of the Republic, and the Pope 
confirmed the appointment. Four years 
later he was made Coadjucor of Paris 
with the right of succession, and in 1886, 
upon the death of Cardinal Guibert, be- 
came Archbishop, and finally, in 1890, 
Leo XIII created him a Cardinal. 

His career in Paris falls under two 
heads, political and scientific. And he 
seems to have been as poor a politician 
as he was a third or fourth-rate scholar. 

During the long official life of Cathol- 
icism as the State religion of France, it 
found its poorest advocate and defender 
in the very man who deserves a high 
rank among its most pious and most sim- 
ple. Upon a world-wide scale Catholi- 
cism witnesses in Pius X the same weak- 
ness, political and scholarly, and the same 
piety. One saw his national Church 
thrown out, and the other sows the seeds 
which promise to result in her universal 
rout as a State religion. 

Like the present Pope, Cardinal Rich- 
ard was ever prompt to see the super- 
natural or, rather, the hidden hand of 
God; for instance, the rows—common, 
vulgar rows—over the church invento- 
ries were to the pious Cardinal divine in- 
timations of the near reaction in favor of 
the Church. The election of a clerical 
candidate thru the support of the As- 
sumptionists to Parliament was the fore- 
runner of the day when France would 
see a full house of clericals at the Luxem- 
bourg, and beyond the Seine at the 
Bridge of Solferino. To bring Catholics 
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together Cardinal Richard organized 
L’Union de la France Chrétienne—a 
medley of Legitimists, Royalists, Bou- 
langists and Republicans. Leo XIII, 
however, had it dissolved. According to 
The Figaro, a violent enemy, however, 
of the late Nuncio, Cardinal Richard 
went to Rome and demanded the re- 
moval of Lorenzelli. In vain, as the lat- 
ter remained till the French Government 
handed him his passports. At the Con- 
clave which elected Pius X, Richard, 
with the other French Cardinals, voted 
loyally for Rampolla, upon whom they 
might rely to maintain the Concordat. 
One result of his failure in politics was 
that he presided over three meetings of 
the Bishops of France, held without let 
or hindrance on the part of the State. 
They were the first ever known in the 
history of the Church of France. 

During his long life the nonagenarian 
witnessed many political changes in his 
country—the restored Bourbons, the 
July Monarchy, the Second Republic, 
Napoleon III and the Third Republic. 
At home he saw the steady altho fitful 
retrogression of the Church. There were 
days, like those of Charles X or President 
MacMahon or Faure, when she was the 
mistress. During his life, till within 
twenty years or so of his death, she 
taught the children of France in her 
schools. And yet the old Cardinal wit- 
nessed those children rise up against her 
and cast her forth. 

So when he threw his eyes over the 
world, he saw the same retrogression 
with similar fitful advances, Catholic 
emancipation in Ireland, the Tractarian 
movement in England, a wide expansion 
of Catholicism in the United States. In 
spite of all this, a universal shrinkage— 
the whole aspect of modern political life 
ignoring her save in moribund Austria 
or the decadent Iberian peninsula or in- 
sanely ruled Bavaria—disestablishment, 
where not an established fact, at least on 
the tongues of men as a near work of the 
future. 

So when we turn to the world of 
science, Cardinal Richard witnessed its 
stupendous progress, from the dim lamp 
of his youth to the electric light of our 
day; from the sailing boat, which his 
own hardy Bretons know so well how to 
manage, to the giant leviathan which 
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has made the ocean a ferry ; from the old- 
fashioned diligence which brought him a 
stripling to Paris to the train-de-luxe 
which carried Cardinal Richard to 
Rome. And so in every way he saw the 
progress of science. From it all he stood 
aloof—at most he used the means it of- 
fered. But when science entered the 
sanctuary, his Breton stubbornness 
fought hard against its progress. 

The Catholic Institute of Paris and his 
coadjutorship began about the same time. 
It proved a lifelong thorn in his side. He 
suspended for one year the lectures of 
Duchesne, the great Church historian. 
Later on he granted that scholar his 
favor and made him an honorary Canon 
of Notre Dame because he defended the 
legend of St. Genevieve, the patroness of 
Paris, whose very existence many schol- 
ars, notably Germans, doubt. Loisy, the 
greatest of French exegetes, he chased, 
and when, later on, a professor at Sor- 
bonne, the Cardinal gave him no peace 
till Loisy resigned that office—the only 
error, perhaps, of that scholar. 

Two of the Institute’s rectors Richard 
had todefend. Onewas Mgr.d’Hulst, who 
had a controversy in the Correspondent 
with a Jesuit named Brucker on Biblical 
inspiration. It ended in the Jesuits, 
when bested, denouncing the victor as a 
heretic. And Mgr. d’Hulst died of 
a broken heart in consequence thereof. 
Against Mgr. Pechenard were made 
charges, by whom or for what rea- 
son, the Figaro asserts, no one has ever 
known. Pechenard was no Modernist, 
and yet strove to hold aloof from the re- 
actionaries. He is now Bishop of 
Soissons. 

The leakage among the clergy has 
been enormous, among whom was the 
president of L’Ecole Fenelon, a priest 
universally beloved and very dear to the 
heart of Cardinal Richard. The vener- 
able prelate, in discussing with this thoro 
scholar the claims of Christianity, de- 
clared that if the Church pronounced 
that to be white which. he saw to be 
black, he would accept the decision. 
With such blindness there can be no dis- 
cussion. 

In conclusion, there seems a bitter 
irony in the coincidence that while Car- 
dinal Richard lay dead in another man’s 
house, Loisy, the scholar whom he ban- 
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ished, should publish from his own home 
—“chez lauteur,’ two works of the ut- 
most importance, “Les Evangiles Synop- 
tiques” and “Simples Reflexions,” a 
learned comment on the late Syllabus 
and the Encyclical on Modernism. Both 
men seem to be types, Richard and Loisy, 
Conservatism and Liberalism, or Church 
and Science. Between the flowing 
waters of the Seine will remain the for- 
gotten bones of the former, while the 
living words of the latter will last as 
long as humanity studies the life of 
Jesus. Richard marks an epoch, Church 
disestablishment in France; Loisy also 
an epoch, freedom in Christian science. 
The former, a lifeless milestone on the 
path of human progress, the latter a 
glorious luminary thereof. 
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As if to put a final touch to the story 
of the two men, there appeared also, 
while his Eminence lay upon his bier in 
Rue Burgoyne, the last number of 
Loisy’s journal, La Revue d'Histoire et 
de Litterature Religieuses. 

It is suspended, so the farewell ad- 
dress runs, because “of a system of in- 
quisition beyond control in Latin coun- 
tries, threatening the readers as well as 
the authors.” It has given up in calm 
and security. 

The new Archbishop has already pub- 
lished his first official letter. By some 
strange freak it is signed, “By command 
of his Eminence.” Coming events cast 
their shadows before, but he is not yet a 
Cardinal. 


Paris, FRANCE. 


Some Fallacies of Militarism 


BY CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D.D. 


Pastor OF THE BROADWAY TABERNACLE AND CHAIRMAN OF THE Executive CoMMITTEE OF THE New YorK PEACE 
Socrety 


cent request for four new battle- 

ships this year, besides “plenty of 
torpedo boats and destroyers,” is only an 
incident in the swelling movement of an 
imperial drama, and shows in what direc- 
tion the American Republic is just now 
moving. This sort of thing has been go- 
ing on during the last ten years with 
ever-increasing volume and momentum, 
and it is surprising that comparatively so 
few people have had anything to say 
about it. It is the most colossal and far- 
reaching development which is taking 
place in our day and generation, and yet 
with the exception of an isolated protest 
here and there our people have quietly 
acquiesced in the adoption of a policy 
which breaks completely with our most 
sacred traditions, and launches the Re- 
public upon a course which is fraught at 
every step with peril and which may lead 
to unimaginable disaster. A little com- 
pany of astute and brainy and determined 
men in Washington City, aided and abet- 
ted by keen-witted representatives of 
large vested interests, and encouraged 
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and assisted by Mr. Roosevelt, has driven 
its plans thru one Congress after another 
amid the tumultuous acclamations of 
many newspapers, and with loud hosan- 
nas from rhetorical after-dinner speak- 
ers, until the world is made to believe 
that the whole American people has sud- 
denly become wildly fond of the pomp 
and circumstance of war, and is willing 
to set no limit to the outlay which may 
be necessary to make us the foremost 
military power on the planet. Already 
the prestige of the naval propagandists 
has become so formidable that when one 
ventures to lift up his voice against this 
wild and wicked squandering of a na- 
tion’s treasure on the implements of 
blood, he is met with the taunt that all 
protest or opposition will count for noth- 
ing, as the nation has made. up its mind 
that it is not to be outmatched in weight 
and completeness of armament by any 
other nation upon the globe. Why is it 
that men in such surprising numbers 
have become ardent champions of the big 
club, or have at least been reduced to 
silence while the multiplication of bat- 
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tleships and cruisers goes steadily on- 
ward before their eyes? It is because 
they are the victims of a set of fallacies. 
They are caught in the meshes of plaus- 
ible sophistries. They are captivated by 
a series of assumptions, all of them both 
specious and false. Let us look at some 
cf these assumptions. 

I. “The Navy is simply a police force. 
Don’t you believe in a police force? If 
you were attacked in the middle of the 
night, would you refrain from calling the 
police patrol?” Of course we believe in 
the police force, both for cities and for 
nations. A nation must do business on 
the water as well as on the land. It must 
have its officers and agents on land and 
sea. There are robbers on the waters, 
pirates along certain coasts. There must 
be armed vessels on all the seas—every- 
body knows this. The oceans must be 
policed. But the navy we are building 
is not a police force. It is not built to 
look after pirates. One-tenth of our 
ships could attend to all the pirates which 
the world can produce. We are building 
a mighty engine of destruction, getting 
ready for full grown assassins who are 
going to break in on us at midnight. 
Who are these prospective cut-throats? 
Their names, fortunately, are well 
known. There are only four of them: 
England, France, Germany and Japan. 
No one else could break in on us, no one 
else could possibly make us afraid. 
These then must be the assassins. These 
are the murderers to be afraid of. We 
- are not preparing for pirates, we are get- 
ting ready to knock the head off of one 
of our neighbors. In New York we have 
a police force, we must have it to direct 
the traffic, and to keep in subjection the 
rowdies and the toughs. How many 
policemen do we need? That depends 
on the size of the city, and the extent of 
the lawless population. We do not add 
to our policemen in order to be able to 
whip the policemen of. Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, of Boston and Providence. 
A police force is always a small force 
because only a small force is necessary 
to keep the peace. But if New York, in 
a-fit of frenzy, should want to fight the 
other cities of the country, then the police 
force would be no longer a police ferce; 
it would be a fighting force, an army. 
Our great and growing navy is not a 
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police force; it is not built to look after 
rowdies; it is a huge organization of 
brute force, bullying force, terrifying 
force, which can only produce irritation, 
ugly feeling and everlasting disturbance 
and commotion. 

II. “But if these four nations have 
great navies we must follow their ex- 
ample. We cannot afford not to do what 
they do.” So men say—but why not? 
We are not like them. Their situation is 
different from ours. They have enemies, 
hereditary enemies ; we have not. Every- 
body says we have not. President Roose- 
velt says so. All our statesmen say so. 
All the statesmen of all the other coun- 
tries say so. Moreover these four na- 
tions are our special friends. We are 
coming closer all the while to England. 
Germany and America have never been 
such good friends as now. France and 
our Republic have always gone hand in 
hand. Nobody outside of a pack of mis- 
chief-makers has ever dreamed that 
Japan has any feeling toward us but one 
of good will. We never have been en- 
tangled by the international complica- 
tions of the wild and rude centuries that 
are gone. Why should we follow the ex- 
ample of nations who became embroiled 
centuries ago? Why should we squander 
our money in adopting a fashion which 
is not needed here, and which is so ruin- 
ous that the wisest hearts and heads of 
the Old World have groaned under it 
with an agony that is unspeakable? 

III. “A nation unarmed is at the 

So some men 
Mexico is not 
We 


mercy of its neighbors.” 
say, but it is not so. 

armed. She is not at our mercy. 
cannot touch her. Suppose the President 
wanted to harm her; he could not do it. 
Suppose Congress wanted to wrong her; 


it could not do it. Suppose that thou- 
sands of Americans wanted to rob her; 
they could not do it. Why not? God is 
in his world. Something in us would 
hold us back; God in us would protest. 
There is no other reason. Russia has no 
navy. Is she at the mercy of anybody? 
When she had a navy she was at the 
mercy of Japan; now that she has no 
navy she is at the mercy of nobody. Why 
do not the nations pounce down upon 
her? Now is their opportunity. They 
cannot do it. Why not? There is a God. 
Men are not tigers; men are men. God’s 
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‘ in his world—that’s all. If all our ships 
were at the bottom of the sea we should 
not be at the mercy of anybody. No na- 
tion would attack us; no nation could at- 
tack us unless we deserved by our fool- 
ishness to be attacked. All the protection 
that a nation needs in the twentieth cen- 
tury is a disposition in her rulers and 
statesmen to love mercy and do justly, 
and walk as a nation ought to walk. A 
lot of religious people are atheists in their 
reasonings and policies ; God is not in all 
their thoughts. 

IV. “We have colonial possessions, 
and we must protect them. How can 
you protect them if you do not gather 
them under the steel wings of a fleet of 
battleships ?”—-so men ask. But this ter- 
ror is born of a disordered mind. When 
men become infected with the poison of 
militarism they have many of the symp- 
toms of a man in delirium tremens. The 
world becomes filled with snakes, day 
and night are crowded with horrors, the 
universe is a hateful, hostile, hissing 
thing, and every moment gives birth to 
a new peril. “We have got to protect 


the Philippines,’ men say with bated 


breath, as tho all the nations were look- 
ing on with envious eyes and itching 
hands, eager to snatch away from us our 
glittering treasure. “We must protect 
the Philippines!’ From whom? Tell us 
who wants the Philippines? Nobody. 
They are a white elephant which can be 
left out over night with safety. Nobody 
will take them. They are one of the 
heaviest burdens this nation has ever 
tried to lift. They have been a drain on 
us from the day we bought them. They 
would be a millstone around the neck of 
any nation. We could afford to pay to- 
day any nation a hundred million dollars 
to take them off our hands, and then we 
should be a gainer by the bargain. To 
spend hundreds of millions in protecting 
a thing which nobody wants—only men 
driven delirious by brooding always on 
war are capable of such grotesque and 
unfathomable stupidity. 

V. “To keep the peace we must pre- 
pare for war.” Some one said that long 
ago, and men have repeated it as tho it 
were a word from the mouth of God. 
Its hollowness is evident to any one who 
wil! look into it. The fact is that to keep 
the peace we must prepare for peace. If 
you want war, then prepare for war, mul- 
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tiply your guns, burnish them and make 
them shine, practice with them, keep the 
air filled with the reverberations of the 
roar of cannon. Swing your fleet from 
one ocean to another just when hearts 
are most irritated. Fill your newspapers 
with accounts of what your ships are do- 
ing, crowd your magazines with pictures 
of torpedo boats and destroyers. Set all 
the young men of the country thinking 
and talking about war, and then some 
day war will come. It is inevitable! If 
a nation does not want to fight it must 
put up its sword. It is amazing that 
there is an intelligent man on the earth 
who cannot see this. 

VI.- “Our race is a fighting race. 
Men have always fought, therefore they 
always will fight, at least for ages yet to 
come. The process of evolution is slow. 
International action has always been self- 
ish, it always will be selfish. Washing- 
ton said: ‘It is folly in one nation to look 
for disinterested favors from another. It 
has been so, and must be so forever. 
For generations then wars may be confi- 
dently expected. Preparedness is there- 
fore a national duty.” The nomenclature 
of all this is modern, but this method of 
argument is primitive. A man who 
argues thus has a mind which works ex- 
actly like the mind of a South Sea 
Islander. The islander had always been 
a cannibal, his parents had been canni- 
bals, and his grandparents, and all his 
ancestors back for hundreds of thousands 
of years. He said: “We have always 
eaten people, and therefore we always 
will. Our tribe has always been selfish, 
and it always will be. I propose to keep 
my knife sharp.” Poor islander; he ar- 
gued thus because he had never heard of 
Christ. Then one day he heard of him, 
and he quit eating people, and then his 
whole tribe quit, and a little later on all 
the tribes of the island quit, and nobody 
on the island ever thinks nowadays of 
eating human flesh any more. Men that 
tell us that what men have been they 
must always be, and that what nations 
have done they must always do, argue 
up to their light, but they do not possess 
much, and should the world follow them 
it will find itself in a ditch. 

VII. “But is not this whole business 
a matter for the military experts? Who 
are you that you should set yourself 
above the Naval Board or call in question 
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the conclusions reached by men who have 
given their whole life to military prob- 
lems?” The answer is that the military 
experts are entirely out of their province 
as soon as they begin to deal with 
problems of statesmanship. The naval 
policy of a nation is a question of states- 
manship, and the two indispensable qual- 
ifications in those who deal with it are 
spiritual insight and wide historical 
knowledge. It is for naval experts to 
determine how thick the steel plates 
ought to be, and how far a shell can be 


thrown, and how fast a steel ship can be" 


driven, and what sort of fortification will 
render the most effective resistance, but 
on all questions of national policy they 
should have no more to say than any 
other equally competent set of men. It 
is because the nations of the Old World 
have given themselves so largely to the 
guidance of military experts that modern 
civilization finds itself so handicapped 


Metropolitan Opera 

Uneasy lies the head that wears the 
crown of a grand opera manager. Gus- 
tav Mahler, tired of bearing the burdens 
of the Imperial Opera in Vienna, accept- 
ed Mr. Conried’s offer to be one of his 
conductors at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Maurice Grau succumbed to the 
hard work, the worries and perplexities 
of operatic management, and now his suc- 
cessor, Heinrich Conried, has resigned 
because his doctor has told him that if he 
wants to live he must have absolute rest. 
The rumor that he would retire has been 
current for some weeks, and the news- 
papers displayed marvelous versatility in 
inventing and contradicting assertions 
relating to his successors. The truth is 
now known, and the contracts are signed. 
Gatti-Casazza, of Milan, and Andreas 
Dippel, of New York, are to be the man- 
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and plagued. Military and naval boards 
have never said but one thing, and that 
is “More, More, More!” They see 
everything thru the bore of a gun. There 
are many men in the American Navy 
who are able in intellect and noble in 
character, and of whom the nation has a 
right to be proud, but their education 
has been technical, their range of experi- 
ence has been narrow, and their labors 
have not fitted them to deal with the high 
and difficult problems of international- 
ism. It is high time we were listening 
to our scholars and merchants, our states- 
men and prophets, to the men of wide 
observation and far vision, who, know- 
ing what has been and able to interpret 
what now is, are best qualified to work 
out policies which will hold the Republic 
true to her high destiny, and safeguard 
her from the perils by which so many 
Empires have been overwhelmed. 


New York City. 
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agers, and their principal conductors will 
be Toscanini and Mahler. 

This is an excellent combination. 
Gatti-Casazza has been for nearly a 
decade at the head of the Scala, of Milan, 
Italy’s best opera house, and he is strong 
where the Metropolitan has been weak, 
his specialty being stage management. 
Some years ago he staged Wagner’s 
“Walkire” with such novel mechanical 
features and lighting effects that operatic 
managers came to see them from all over 
Europe. This fact also shows that, tho 
an Italian, he is by no means averse to 
Wagner, as the Italians of New York 
seem to be. In Italy Wagner is at pres- 
ent the fashion, three of the leading opera 
houses having opened their season with 
his works. Toscanini, too, our coming 
conductor, is quite as famous for his 
Wagnerian interpretations as for his con- 
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ducting of Italian operas. There need 
be no fear, therefore, that the preponder- 
ance of Italian performances, caused by 
the popularity of Caruso, will be still 
further emphasized. Dippel and Mahler 
will hold the balance of power, and will 
see to it not only that German opera will 
have its dues, but that French opera, too, 
which has been neglected during the 
present régime, will come to its own 
again. Dippel has already engaged 
Dalmores (one of the best members of 
Hammerstein’s company) for the French 
tenor roles. 

Mahler’s debut as a Wagnerian con- 
ductor was referred to last month. He 
has since shown his mettle by a splendid 
production of Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” 
which is his specialty. The audience was 
immensely delighted with the way in 
which the evening stars sang together 
under his direction. These stars were 
Sembrich, Eames, Gadski, Bonci, Scotti, 
Chahapine—an ensemble that no foreign 
opera house could approach. Mr. Mah- 
ler is a purist; he tries to give Mozart’s 
operas exactly as they were given in 
Mozart’s days at Prague and Vienna. 


He restores the original division of the 
opera into two acts, leaves out the chorus 
in the first finale, omits the trombones 
from the score (tho it is by no means cer- 
tain that Mozart did not add them to the 


score) and simplifies the banqueting 
scene. A pleasing archaic color was im- 
parted by the use, for accompanying the 
_dry recitatives, of a grand piano with 
paper placed on the strings, which made 
it sound like the predecessor of the piano- 
forte, known as the harpsichord. At the 
third performance Geraldine Farrar 
made a sensation in the role of Zerlina. 


s 
Giordano’s Siberian Opera 


Oscar Hammerstein is the most cour- 
ageous of operatic managers. While 
others maintain that it does not pay to 
produce new operas, he brings out one 
after another, and most of them prove 
successful. In the case of Giordano’s 
“Siberia” an extra dose of courage was 
needed because, only a few weeks before, 
another opera by the same composer, 
“Fedora,” had proved a dead failure at 
the rival house, altho the cast included 
the beautiful Cavalieri and the popular 
Caruso. “Siberia” was sung at the Man- 
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hattan by Agostinelli, Trentini, Zenatello 
and Sammarco, and its reception was re- 
markably favorable. 

In large part this success was due to 
the scenes presented on the stage. 
Siberia always has a charm for the 
public imagination, in which it calls up 
pictures of romantic tragedies. The 
heroine of the opera is a beautiful woman 
named Stephana, for whose favors many 
men contend. Among them is Prince 
Alexis, who houses her in one of his 
palaces. Her heart, however, belongs to 
a common soldier named Vassili, and 
when this soldier, in a fit of jealousy, 
kills the prince and is sentenced to penal 
servitude for life, she determines to fol- 
low him. It is toward the end of the 
second act that her sleigh catches up with 
the living chain of prisoners of which her 
lover is one link. The convicts are en- 
camped on the dreary steppe at a place 
where their friends and relatives must 
bid them their last farewell. Touching 
scenes are enacted, and then the proces- 
sion moves on to a Trans-Baikal mine. 
Here, in attempting to escape with Vas- 
sili, Stephana is shot and dies in his arms. 

Few scenes have ever been presented 
on the local stage more, picturesque than 
the opening of the second act. For some 
minutes nothing is visible but the falling 
snowflakes, to the accompaniment of the 
orchestra. Then the prisoners are heard 
approaching—like the chorus of pilgrims 
in “Tannhauser”—singing the poignant 
Russian chant “Ay Ouchnem”; and at 
the end of the act they depart with the 
same strains gradually fading away. 
Other Russian folk tunes are used by the 
composer—fortunately—for melodic in- 
vention is his weak point and this 
method, which is perfectly legitimate, 
gives him just. what he needs to add to 
the skill in handling the voices and the 
orchestra, in which he is not deficient. 


a 
Debussy’s ‘‘Pelleas et Melisande”’ 


When Mr. Hammerstein was called 
out with the singers after the fourth act 
of “Pelléas ét Melisande,” at its first per- 
formance in the Manhattan Opera 
House, he made a short speech in which 
he remarked: 


“If a work of such sublime poetry and musi- 
cal grandeur meets with your approbation and 
receives your support it places New York at 
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the head of cities of musical culture thruout 
the world. As for myself, I have had but one 
object in presenting the opera—to endear my- 
self to you and perpetuate myself in your 
memory. 

The production of this opera may not 
endear Mr. Hammerstein to the public, 
but it will certainly do more to perpetu- 
ate his name than any of his other 
achievements. In Paris, where there is 
a special Debussy cult, this opera has had 
sixty-three performances since its first 
production in 1902, and Brussels has 
heard it seventeen times; but no success- 
ful attempt has been made elsewhere to 
acclimate a work the composer of which 
deliberately suppressed all melody in the 
vocal part and made the orchestral score 
a tangle of incoherent dissonances for the 
most part. Mr. Hammerstein not only 
had the courage to stage this work, but 
he risked the expense of bringing over 
practically the whole of the original Pari- 
sian cast—Mary Garden, Gerville- 
Réache, Jean Perier, Hector Dufranne. 
The last named proved to be a first class 
dramatic baritone, and Miss Garden pre- 
sented a Melisande which places her 
among the greatest actresses of the day. 








To this cast the strange opera will owe 
much of such success as it may obtain 
here; yet, with all its studied medizval- 
ism and dissonantal predilection, it must 
be admitted that it contains fascinating as 
well as strong: pages. The opera is built 
on Maeterlinck’s well-known play, and 
the most remarkable thing about the 
music is the way it echoes the elusive 
spirit of the somber and fantastic drama. 


& 
Tetrazzini and Schumann-Heink 


Prima donnas used to reserve the right 
of adorning and embroidering operatic 
melodies as they pleased. The first ef- 
forts of composers to write their own 
fioriture and to insist-on having them 
sung just as written were bitterly resent- 
ed by the stage tyrants. Rossini was the 
first who successfully asserted his au- 
thority in this matter, but Rossini is dead, 
and so is Donizetti; they cannot interfere 
any more when a singer takes the law 
into her own hands. Perhaps Donizetti 
would not mind if he lived and heard 
Tetrazzini providing a new set of orna- 
ments for every performance of his opera 
“Lucia” at the Metropolitan. It is to 
hear this colorature that the public 
crowds the Manhattan at every perform- 
ance. The mad scene is madly applaud- 
ed at each repetition, and redemand- 
ed, and those who go to hear her twice 
in the same role are rather pleased than 
otherwise to have her vary her vocal fire- 
works. In the rdle of Gilda in Verdi’s 
“Rigoletto” she has had less chance to 
display her brilliant colorature, but she 
did not fail to charm her audiences by her 
smooth execution of rapid passages and 
by the mellow beauty of her voice. 

The extraordinary success of Tetraz- 
zini has made it unnecessary for Mr. 
Hammerstein to enlarge his repertory by 
adding to it German operas. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, however, who was to 
have been his Wagnerian contralto, did 
make one appearance, but in an Italian 
opera—‘“I] Trovatore.” She not only de- 
lighted the audience, but astonished 
everybody by the revelation of what a 
wonderfully dramatic rdle that of the 
gypsy-mother Azucena is when properly 
interpreted. She sang her part in Ger- 
man, enunciating with a distinctness due 

























to her Wagnerian training ; her beautiful 
voice she inherited from her Italian 
mother. 
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Soloists and Concerts 


Mr. Walter Damrosch has been so suc- 
cessful for several seasons traveling 
about the country with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra and Mme. Nordica 
as soloist, giving concerts made up en- 
tirely of excerpts from Wagner’s operas, 
that he has come to the conclusion that 
the future of these operas lies on the con- 
cert stage. He has also made an inter- 
esting attempt to transplant in the con- 
cert hall Tschaikowsky’s opera, “Eugene 
Onégin,” which none of our managers 
has seen fit to stage. Divorced from the 
operatic surroundings, much of the great 
Russian’s music proved to be dull; but 
there were gems which redeemed the 
whole—notably the ball-room scene with 
the famous waltz, the chorus of country 
girls, the mazurka, and the polonaise in 
the third act. Three large and ap- 
preciative audiences heard this con- 
cert-opera. 

Fritz Kreisler has given another recital 
in Carnegie Hall devoted to eighteenth 
century music—Bach, Corelli, Gluck, 
Porpora, Couperin and others. It speaks 
well for the musical taste of the com- 
munity that this artist, who never stoops 
to conquer, is so well patronized and so 
warmly applauded. He had to add five 
extras to his long list of pieces, including 
two which every violinist, amateur or 
professional, who hears him play will 
hasten to add to his repertory—a Schu- 
bert “Moment Musical” and Dvorak’s 
“Humoreske,” both as arranged by 
Kreisler. 


Harold Bauer has given two piano re- 
citals at Mendelssohn Hall which rank 
among the most enjoyable heard here. 
His Bach playing was almost a revela- 
tion. But what specially distinguished his 
recitals was the first performance here by 
any one else but the composer of Mac- 
Dowell’s “Eroica” sonata. Its impres- 
siveness was heightened by the fact that 
it was played only a few days after 
America’s greatest composer was 
buried. 

Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler leaves Chi- 
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cago once a year to give a recital in New 
York, which is attended by those who ob- 
jecttodull moments. There arenone when 
she plays; she is still “the Sarah Bern- 
hardt of the pianoforte.” She has a rival 
now, however, in emotionalism in the 
young English pianist, Katharine Good- 
son, who plays Liszt’s rhapsodies with the 
zest and wild intensity of a gypsy—a new 
phenomenon in British annals. She can 
coo gently, too, in a Mozart sonata, and 
reveal the full melodic beauty of Schu- 
bert and Chopin. 

It is remarkable that three English 
players—Harold Bauer, Katharine Good- 
son and May Mukle—should be among 
the most prominent soloists in America 
this season. Does it indicate a musical 
renaissance in the British Isles? An 
American pianist, also, has, during the 
past four weeks, won much praise not 
only as a player but as a composer. His 
name is Ernest Schelling. His “Fantas- 
tic Suite,” as played by himself and the 
Damrosch Orchestra, is a piece showing 
striking musicianship in invention and 
orchestration. Ingeniously interwoven 
into the score are “Dixie” and “Old 
Folks at Home.” 




















HAROLD BAUER. 
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The Month’s Exhibitions 


Three organizations in whose. exhibi- 
tions special interests center have had 
their little day since the last art notes 
were written—the Architectural League, 
the American Society of Miniature Paint- 
ers, and the group of men already popu- 
larly known as “The Eight.” The Archi- 
tectural League made a much less im- 
pressive display than usual, probably 
thru the poor quality of current work in 
decorative arts, for on close examination 
the drawings of buildings were seen to 
include many of distinctly interesting de- 
sign. Buildings of medium size, such as 
the First Precinct Police Station for this 
city, by Hunt & Hunt, and the Brooklyn 
Municipal Building, by Lord & Hewlett, 
showed the same tiresome variation of 
French or Italian styles with which our 
cities are already over-full, and such 
church structures as were pictured were 
also devoid of any expression whatsoever, 
except in the case of a Pittsburg syna- 
gog, by Palmer & Hornbostel, in which 
Hebrew symbolism was used in a fagade 
that achieved an ugly sort of impres- 


siveness. The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany building, by Post & Sons, 
is a rich bit of Roman design 


with a pediment more nearly suited to 
the rest of the design than any of re- 
cent production. The sculpture was from 
the studio of Karl Bitter. A small build- 
ing for the School of Applied Design for 
Women, by Pell & Corbett, looks as if it 
might make an interesting corner in the 
city. But it is when our architects are 
obliged to soar to the clouds that they 
really use their imaginations nowadays, 
and besides the Singer Building, with 
which we are already familiar, a wonder- 
ful structure by Howells & Stokes was 
the competitive design for the uptown 
terminal of the Pennsylvania tunnel. The 
architectural sculpture shown included a 
group by French for the Federal Build- 
ing in Cleveland, representing in Mr. 
French’s well-known way “Commerce”— 
three figures massed, with all the inter- 
stices stopped by symbols and attributes. 
Mr. French will never be a great de- 
signer, tho he will doubtless continue 
long to give us these comfortably good 
tho uninspired architectural adjuncts. 
The only distinguished bit of sculp- 
ture shown was the jolly little “boy and 
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goose” fountain that played in the cen- 
tral gallery. This was by Tonnetti, and, 
tho of an old motive, had very beautiful 
treatment. A little nude girl drawing 
herself together to stand a shower of 
water formed a fountain motive that 
made one wish to see more work by ‘the 
same man, John Gregory. Kenyon Cox’s 
figure of “Greek Science,” one of a series 
by several sculptors for the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences, was a pain- 
fully academic thing, with no promise of 
anything in this direction from the great 
draftsman, who seems never to become 
an artist. The largest finished decora- 
tion shown was by Albert Herter—“The 
Attributes of the Arts.” With a great 
deal of knowledge this painter has no 
breadth or power of decorative selec- 
tion, so that, while we like all the parts 
moderately well, we deplore the result as 
a whole and become very conscious of 
the nudes. E. H. Blashfield showed many 
studies for a decoration in the new Col- 
lege of the City of New York, refined 
and charming as usual, with no great 
strength. Louis Mora had a decorative 
essay of promise. 

“The Eight” is made up of Arthur B. 
Davies, W. J. Glackens, Robert Henri, 
Ernest Lawson, George Luks, Maurice 
B. Prendergast, Everett Shinn and John 
Sloan. One of these men is a poet whose 
like does not elsewhere exist. For a num- 
ber of years the few who have eyes to see 
have been indebted to Mr. Macbeth for 
occasional glimpses of work by Arthur 
B. Davies, and each sight showed new 
developments, and gave rise to new hopes 
always fulfilled. Why he should show 
with the apostles of paint who make up 
the other seven is hard to see, and it is 
difficult to discuss his work with theirs. 
The fact that he did show, and that 
Ernest Lawson, a “high key” landscape 
painter with a delicate color sense and 
very true eye for values, also showed, 
speaks well for the breadth of intention 
and appreciation among the men. That 
leaves six to be discussed, and first we 
take Robert Henri, who strives to be a 
painter as Hals and Velasquez were 
painters, and so is what adoring students 
call “a master.” He is that up to a point. 
He can paint almost all of a face, all of 
it except the mouth. He can’t yet paint 
a particular person so that his canvas be- 





























comes a human document as a Hals or a 
Velasquez is, but the very repetition of 
those hallowed names in connection with 
his works shows how seriously we must 
take Henri. Of the others one is tempt- 
ed to lump Sloan and Glackens, both best 
in black and white; to say that Luks is a 
disappointment as a painter beside Henri; 
that Shinn got his inspiration from some 
great Frenchman, and that Prendergast 
is merely a man who laughs and embroid- 
ers on coated canvas instead of in softer 
textiles. 
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better man, but he cannot always com- 
pose. His portrait of Sir Purdon Clarke 
was over-nervous but good, solid paint- 
ing. Some entirely despicable pictures, 
including one of Miss Ethel Barrymore, 
by André Brouillet, have since been 
shown at Knoedler’s, together with a col- 
lection of pictures of Indian subjects by 
Irving Couse, who does not compare 
with Dewing in the same field. 

At the new Bauer-Folson Galleries 
were shown the red chalk drawings by 
Albert Sterner, nearly all of them excel- 





AUTUMN BOWER. 
By Arthur B. Davies at the Macbeth Gallery. 


Portraits 


Whatever one felt about “The Eight,” 
they were tonic in effect, and made the 
simpering affectations of the ladies in 
Mr. Richard Hall’s portraits at Knoed- 
ler’s and the mannerisms of Mr. Funk’s 
presentations hard to bear. The people 
who admire Mr. Hall’s work stand any- 
thing at his hands in the way of bad 
drawing apparently. Mr. Reginald Van- 
derbilt’s legs telescoped into his body and 
his hands were of odd sizes, a tall lady 
in a princess gown had a sadly padded 
shoulder and one side which the dress- 
maker or Mr. Hall had neglected to make 
match the other. Mr. Funk is a much 





lent, a few masterly. Here the artist 
seemed really sensitive to the characters 
of his sitters, and gave us children, and 
their learned, or knowing, or reverend, 
or frivolous elders with all due apprecia- 
tion for each type or impression it con- 
veyed. The large oil of his young son 
was not so successful in its field. He is 
still a man trained to the point rather 
than the brush. 


ed 
Landscapes 
Alden Weir, then Arthur W. Dow, 
and then D. W. Tryon and T. W. Dew- 
ing together, were Mr. Montross’s ex- 
hibits since last month. Mr. Weir 
showed a couple of figure works we have 
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seen before, and landscapes of the man- 
ner into which he seems to be settling, 
always sincere, this time a little atten- 
uated in color. Mr. Dow was a distinct 
disappointment. It may be that he puts 




















MODEL OF BRONZE STATUE OF NATHAN 


HALE. 
William Ordway Partridge, Sculptor. 


the best of himself into his earnest teach- 
ing, but he gave us little here beyond 
pleasant impressions of places, very 
charming but so very slight in impor- 
tance. His prints in the Japanese method 
are also very slight. 

Paul Dougherty had twenty of his 
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splendidly vigorous marine pictures at 
Macbeth’s before the exhibition of “The 
Eight.” He is almost alone now in his 
field, making the literalness of Wood: ~ 
bury and the lack of atmosphere of 
Homer only too apparent. He is almost 
greatly romantic in his approach to his 
subject. 

The two young painters, Gifford and 
Reynolds Beal, whose work has been im- 
proving rapidly in the last few years, 
have an exhibition at Bauer-Folsom’s 
until the 29th. They are distinctly of the 
school of Henry Ranger, but with per- 
sonal points of view. Reynolds shows 
four marines and three landscapes, a 
trifle more’ breezy and less obviously 
“composed” than his brother’s, but both 
have good color sense and Gifford’s com- 
position. has strength and grace. “The 
Terrace” and “Still Waters,” “Solitude” 
and “Reflection,” were excellent. 

The Pennsylvania Academy exhibition 
has been open during the whole of the 
month and does not close until February 
29th. The Temple gold medal. went to 
F. W. Benson, for his “Portrait of My 
Threé Daughters”; the Lippincott $300 
prize. to Hopkinson, for his* “Shining 
Gown”; the Mary Smith’prize of $100 
to Elizabeth Sparhawk-Jones, for “Roller 
Skates,” and the Jennie Seaman gold 
medal for landscape, to E. L. Warner, for 
“Brooklyn Bridge in a Snowstorm.” 
The exhibition is up to its traditional 
high standard and contains a number of 
the best things never seen here except in 
the one man shows. 

William Ordway Partridge has com- 
pleted the model of his statue of Nathan 
Hale in heroic size, which has occupied 
him during the past ten years or more 
and which the Alumni propose to offer 
to the University for the Yale campus. 
A private view of the model was given 
at the sculptor’s studio in New York City 
on February 13th. Mr. Partridge, as 
will be seen from the illustration, repre- 
sents Hale in the dress of a schoolmaster 
as he was when captured. 

Etchings of London, Amiens, Beauvais 
and Rouen, by Joseph Pennell, were 
shown at Frederick -Keppel & Co.’s from 
December 4th to 31st. Mr. Pennell has 
followed Whistler,. Rembrandt and Sey- 
mour Haden in his reversed Orientation. 
That is to say he draws his landscapes, 
his bridges, his buildings and what not 
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on the copper as he sees it and when the 
finished plate is printed, of course, the 
design is reversed and the North is South 
and the East is West. This is odd but not 
displeasing after one gets used to it. 
Eighty-seven examples of Mr. Pennell’s 
work appeared in the Keppel showing. 

One hundred prints and drawings by 
Direr and Rembrandt, belonging to the 
collection of Marsden J. Perry, which is 
to be sold. in Germany next summer, 
were shown at Keppel’s for two weeks, 
to give American collectors a chance to 
bid. The collection is very choice and it 
is a pity it has to leave America. 
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shown here by Mr. Drake. The skill in 
needlework they exemplified was lav- 
ished on hand-made linen by our grand- 
mothers and great-grandmothers. Some 
of the art appearing in them is at once 
surprising and delightful. The repro- 
duction shows a typical sampler in the ex- 
hibition, which also appeared on the an- 


nouncements sent out regarding the 
showing. 
& 
The Drama 


The past month has produced no new 
plays of great distinction or permanent 
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SAMPLER IN THE DRAKE EXHIBITION. 


The Drake Exhibition of 
Samplers 


AN exceedingly interesting selection of 
old time samplers from the collection of 
Mr. A. W. Drake were on exhibition the 
last ten days of January at the gallery 
of Hoggson Brothers, No. 7 East Forty- 
fourth street. It is quite certain that 
never before have 120 examples of 
needlework in sampler form been massed 
together that surpassed in interest those 


popularity. Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s pres- 
entation of “Electra” had the most nov- 
elty and artistic merit, but it was as pain- 
ful as it was impressive, consisting of one 
long act without any relief from its 
tragic tenseness or variation of its som- 
ber mood. Altho founded on the Sopho- 
clean theme it is far from Greek in spirit, 
for the version of Hugo von Hofmann- 
stahl was used in the poetical translation 
of Arthur Symons, It has a taint of the 
decadent, of the blood-thirstiness of 
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Wilde’s “Salome.” Electra and Orestes 
in the Greek are the instruments of fate, 
the agents of divine retribution; here 
they joy in the acts of cruelty and re- 
venge. But whatever one may think of 
the conception it is artistically and con- 
sistently worked out by Mrs. Campbell 
with Mrs. Beerbohm Tree as-Clytemnes- 
tra and Miss Stella Campbell as Chryso- 
themis. There are pictures in it that one 
can never forget; Electra crouching by 
the back door of the rude stone palace 
of Agamemnon, with clotted hair and 
muddied dress, the sport of serving 
women; and, again, denouncing Clytem- 
nestra with her crime; lighting Aegisthus 
to his doom; pawing up the earth, like 
a dog, to find the murderer’s ax ; and tell- 
ing her story to Orestes. In such scenes 
Mrs. Campbell’s statuesque posing and 
thrilling voice find their most effective 
employment. This Teutonic-Greek 
drama is. preceded by a pseudo-Japan- 
ese play, quite as bloody and less poetic. 

David Graham Phillips, in his first 
venture in the drama, as previously in his 
novels, demands attention by his moral 
earnestness and intensity of purpose 
rather than by his skill in execution. 
“The Worth of a Woman’ is more of a 
discussion than a drama. Everybody 
talks out loud and plain on subjects 
usually treated in whispers and innuen- 
does. Into this close and fetid atmos- 
phere of the metropolitan theater it 
sweeps like a breeze from the Western 
prairies, bearing a message of equality 
and freedom and out-shaming by its 
frankness the conventional immodesties 
of the stage. The apparent weakness of 
the inevitable conclusion is due to the 
failure to realize that the subordination 
of the individual to the will of society 
is not a compromise of personal prin- 
ciple, but is rather a proper recognition 
of the fact that in the production of chil- 
dren more than in any other case society 
has a right to dictate terms. The scene 
is laid in Indiana, altho nobody would 
suspect it from the back drop. Miss 
Katherine Grey, who made such a suc- 
cess in Schnitzler’s “The Reckoning” last 
year, produces as marked an effect in this 
by her sincerity and earnestness, while in 
the contrasting character of her sister, 
a woman of the world, Miss Jane Pey- 
ton does excellent work. 

Mr. E. H. Sothern’s revival of his 
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father’s favorite play, “Our American 
Cousin,” attained instant popularity. All 
the old jokes took and Lord Dundreary’s 
limp and stutter and vacuous stare kept 
the audience in a roar of laughter as they 
did the past generation. The play first 
appeared in 1858, and was on the stage 
when ‘Lincoln was assassinated. In its 
original form the part of Dundreary was 
only a few lines, but E. A, Sothern ex- 
panded it in the course of twenty years 
by stories and eccentricities until the play 
was reduced to a mere framework. 

Otis Skinner in “The Honor of the 
Family,” a play by Emile Fabre, after 
Balzac, takes the part of a swashbuck- 
ler of the Dumas type, with his usual ef- 
fectiveness. His voice, wheedling, blus- 
tering, sarcastic and nonchalant by 
turns, always catches the sympathy of 
his auditors. The play is merely a back- 
ground for the Napoleonic hero, a com- 
bination of Cyrano and Petruchio. 

“Irene Wycherley” is a modern three- 
act society drama by Anthony P. Whar- 
ton, a new playwright. The scenes are 
laid among the English “ignobility,” and 
a more despicable lot of people as por- 
trayed by the cast has seldom been seen 
on the stage. Divorces, intrigues, three 
murders and all-round degeneracy make 
up this charming picture of English high 
life. The play has all the conventional 
technique of the conventional society 
drama and has therefore pleased some 
of the critics, but internal evidence seems 
to show that it is written by a man who 
has the sole ambition to approach as near 
the eternal sex idea as the public will al- 
low. “Irene Wycherley” is cloudy, un- , 
wholesome, and the only redeeming fea- 
ture of it is that it is well acted. 

Henry Ludlowe as Shylock in “The 
Merchant of Venice” is a creditable per- 
formance. The only criticism of his rep- 
resentation that might be put forward is 

_his tendency to overact his part. This is 
somewhat emphasized by the poor sup- 
port given him by Tubal in the emotional 
scene where Shylock is overcome at the 
loss of his daughter. Mr. Ludlowe is at 
his best during the original bargain with 
Antonio and the explanation of his posi- 
tion. Miss Wakeman as Portia carries 
her part splendidly in the court room, but 
in the other scenes is undignified. She 
introduces humor into lines where it cer- 
tainly was never intended. 
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Gen. O. O. Howard 


GENERAL Howanrp tells in an easy dis- 
cursive manner the story of his long 
life and his many activities.* He was 
born in Maine in 1830, was graduated 
first from Bowdoin and then from West 
Point, served for a time in the old army, 
and was, from 1857 to 1861, an instructor 
in West Point. He was chosen Colonel 
of a Maine regiment of volunteers and 
reached Washington with his troops on 
the 7th of June. He was in the first Bull 
Run battle and in the Peninsular cam- 
paign, and was wounded at Fair Oaks, 
losing his right arm. Invalided home, 
he returned within three months, in time 
for the second Bull Run battle, and re- 
mained with the Army of the Potomac 
until sent to Chattanooga after the dis- 
aster at Chickamauga. For the re- 
mainder of the war he was with Sher- 
man in the operations about Atlanta, on 
the march to the sea and in the Carolina 
campaign. His work for the Freedman’s 
Bureau followed, then a resumption of 
active work in the regular army and a 
term of service as Superintendent of the 
Military Academy at West Point. He 
was retired from the army in 1894. 

‘ The autobiography can hardly be 
called a contribution to Civil War his- 
tory. Little, if any, new light is thrown 
upon any of the important events of the 
war. There is an abundance of detail on 
all sorts of matters, but much of it is 
trivial, and none of it is systematically 
arranged and presented. The work is 
rather a rambling narrative of reminis- 
cences. There is, of course, a defense 
of the author’s action at Chancellorsville ; 
the assertion that he was overwhelmed 
by Jackson with three men to his (How- 
ard’s) one, and that everything was done 
by himself that could have been done 
under the circumstances. There is also 
his reiterated claim that it was he who 
chose the defensive position at Gettys- 
burg, and some evidence is given tending 
to confirm it. But aside from a few in- 
stances of this kind, there is little upon 
which a student of campaigns and battles 
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can fix for definite knowledge. The ac- 
counts of engagements are generally un- 
satisfactory and leave a most nebulous 
understanding of the thing described in 
the reader’s mind. 

A more orderly and comprehensive 
treatment is given in the chapters on the 
Freedman’s Bureau. General Howard 
was appointed to organize this bureau 
within a month after the surrender of 
Johnston’s army, and at once set about 
his task with energy. The obstructions 
put in his way by former slaveholders, 
and the constant interferences with his 
work by President Johnson and other 
politicians are related at length. After 
seven stormy and vexatious years, the 
Bureau was closed in June, 1872, and 
General Howard was subjected to a mili- 
tary court of inquiry. The findings of the 
court, of which General Sherman was 
president, completely exonerated General 
Howard of the charges made against 
him, and this verdict was approved by 
President Grant. 

Tho these pages reveal little historical 
ability or literary skill, they are yet ex- 
ceptionally valuable in revealing the char- 
acter of a high-minded gentleman and 
patriot. The Civil War saw abler gen- 
erals than Howard—a searching analysis 
of his military activities would*find much 
for criticism. But he was an officer who 
combined in a rare degree resolutions of 
purpose and fidelity to duty with gentle- 
ness of disposition and a lofty upright- 
ness of conduct. He has lived a long 
and busy life, and few men have so fully- 
won and so amply deserved, as has he. 
the affection of their fellow men. 


Js 
The Ancient Law 


S1ncE Miss Glasgow’s new novel* is so 
radically different from those she has al- 
ready published, some reference to them 
is necessary in order to prove the contrast. 
She was recognized several years ago as 
one of the popular novelists, and few of 
her discerning critics expected her to be- 
come anything better. Until the appear- 





*AuTOBIOGRAPHY OF Oxiver Otis Howarp. In 2 
vols. New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. $5.00. 


“Tue Ancient Law. By Ellen Glasgow. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
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ance of this last book her stories have 
been marked by the peculiar weaknesses 
to be observed in plays, fiction and all 
forms of art produced merely to please 
the imagination of the populace—a crude, 
bedlam faculty that should be disciplined, 
not humored. The scenes were always 
laid in Virginia, and to lay the scenes of 
a story in Virginia, if you know how, is 
to give it a sort of romantic diploma at 
the start with the cavalier seal upon it. 
Then it was her custom to spend a chap- 
ter in hanging family portraits and in 
discussing the hero’s pedigree until the 
reader was properly humbled (for, mark 
you, the average reader still likes to be 
humbled by his author, and to feel that 
he is receiving confidences about grander 
folk). Having effaced the reader, she 
would begin the story. And we all re- 
member what the character of the story 
was—always a decayed gentility strug- 
gling to rise again. Nothing could be 
more futile. That kind of gentility never 


rises again except it is lost in the blood - 


of the common people, as the kernel of 
corn must fall into the earth and die be- 
fore it shall live again. And that was 
the tragedy of Miss Glasgow’s stories 
which neither she nor her readers 
seemed to recognize. She went on writ- 
ing them with that dramatic sentimen- 
tality which appealed so strongly to the 
invincible ignorance of her Northern 
readers concerning the South, and no 
less flatteringly to the equally invincible 
pride of her Southern admirers. Also 
her novels were moral. It is a mistake 
to suppose that a book must be immoral 
to be among the “best sellers.” The dis- 
tinction is in how morality is used, and 
Miss Glasgow grasped it as a sort of 
quirt with which to belabor insolent par- 
venues. Nothing could be more popular 
than a quirt in a modern story, no matter 
by what name you call it. The populace 
require an element of cruelty in their en- 
tertainment, and if it can be given in the 
name of righteousness, so much the 
better. 

Now, these are some of the reasons for 
Miss Glasgow’s success; also they show 
why many believed she would never do 
anything better. 

But Ellen Glasgow has ascended. She 
has omitted the family portraits and 
most of the pedigrees in her new story 
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and made ready for a long, wide sweep 
of the wings. She has not parted com- 
pany with the populace. She has simply 
assumed a nobler attitude to it. Her 
telepathy is no longer with the past or 
with some small sectional sense of the 
present, but it is with the Spirit of 
Time, not of the times. We make too 
much of the yawping spirit of the times, 
a little distracted bird of the mortal 
mind. And this accounts in part for the 
ephemeral character of modern fiction. 
She has founded her story upon the an- 
cient law of self-sacrifice, rather than 
upon some sentimentality of abnegation. 
Hugo could have written it better, but 
Miss Glasgow could not. 

Daniel Ordway is the hero, and he is 
the second convict who, after serving his 
time in prison for forgery, serves his 
next term in the year’s fiction. Mr. Le- 
roy Scott presented the other in his novel 
“To Him That Hath.” Miss Glasgow 
has a literary style that is grave and 
glowing, like the fine plain frame of a 
grand picture. There is a sort of integ- 
rity in her choice of words, a freshness 
and a charm, as if she had cultivated a 
vocabulary somewhere in the open air 
and sunshine among the Virginia lilacs. 
There is suffering, to be sure—that suf- 
fering which comes from perfect com- 
prehension of misfortune, but the reader 
is not harrowed because the man is so 
sublimely equal to the situation, so intel- 
ligently able to forgive his enemies, so 
logical rather than morbid in working 
out his sacrifice according to law rather 
than sentiment. And his liberation at 
last is worthy of the ideal upon which 
the story is founded. 


ed 
A Champion of a New Catholi- 
cism 

FaTHER TyYRRELL’s latest book* con- 
tains both an impressive defense and a 
damaging criticism of Catholicism. His 
apologetic for the Church consists pri- 
marily in this, that Catholicism repre- 
sents the highest and widest religious ex- 
perience of humanity, and therefore the 
Catholic feels a sense of massive solidar- 
ity with all past ages, which no other 





*Turoucm Scyitra AND CHARYBDIS; or, Tue OLD 
THEOLOGY AND THE New. By George Tyrrell. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.00. 




















form of Christianity can furnish. Father 
Tyrrell powerfully maintains that this 
vast, collective, social religiousness is the 
sole foundation on which any Church can 
prosperously rest. Religions are not 
made in a study; they are not the result 
of a convention of critics and philoso- 
phers. They are a life, an inner process, 
an ever-growing totality of spirit-ex- 
periences; and the more numerous the 
experiences, the more vital the religion. 
Too much individuality in religion is like 
too much individuality in the State. It 
cuts us loose from the splendid traditions 
of the past, and leads to anarchy. Catho- 
licism best embodies these elements of 
religion, says our author, and therefore 
“to my mind secession is unthinkable.” 

This reasoning, brilliantly as Father 
Tyrrell constructs it, would gain greatly 
in convincing power, had he adequately 
treated the very important matter of the 
extent to which reason and culture shall 
control this collective experience of the 
body of believers, so as to exclude ex- 
travagance and superstition to which, of 
course, the religion of the uneducated is 
always prone. 

Father Tyrrell’s animadversions upon 
dogmatic theology are extremely severe. 
Revelation. he says, conceived in the 
orthodox sense, means a special and 
never-to-be-repeated vision of spiritual 
realities vouchsafed to a little group of 
chosen men nineteen centuries ago. As 
an experience, it is incommunicable, for, 
as an experience, it ceased with the 
Apostles. We reach that revelation 
mediately, thru the imperfect vehicle of 
language, language which was originally 
prophetic, picturesque, unscientific. Dog- 
matic theology seized that vision, that 
prophetic statement, thrust it into meta- 
physical formulas, and then demanded 
for these formulas the obedience and un- 
alterable adherence which only the orig- 
inal revelation deserves. Thereby theol- 
ogy binds us to a past system of phil- 
osophy, sets up barriers against our 
growing into a better philosophy, and 
shifts the ground of faith from a free 
movement of the spirit to a sterile assent 
of the intellect. He does not quarrel 
with theology for formulating revelation, 
but for placing the formula upon an 
equality with the thing formulated. 
Each age should have its own formula- 
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tion, since each will have its own phil- 
osophy and terminology; and with due 
regard to antiquity, this may be done 
with no injury to the essence of revela- 
tion. 

The volume closes with an astonish- 
ingly bold essay in support of the posi- 
tion that the hierarchy of the Church de- 
rives its authority not miraculously from 
God, but ministerially from the body of 
believers. This, of course, turns the 
Catholic theology of the episcopate and 
papacy upside down. 

The author of this profound book is 
disowned by his Church. But the day 
will come when the Church will recog- 
nize that it can survive in the modern 
world only by accepting the Abbé Loisy’s 
view of Scripture, and Father Tyrrell’s 
conception of dogma. 

Js 
The Car of Destiny. By C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson. New York: McClure Com- 
pany. $1.50. . 

After Richard Harding Davis and a 
dozen others have packed their heroes 
and heroines into automobiles, tooted on 
the first page to give the reader a chance 
to get out of the way—after, we say, the 
poor pedestrian reader has been exasper- 
ated for months with these “red devil’ 
romances, here are the Williamsons run- 
ning us down with another automobile 
story. This time the magical car takes 
the mountains and vales of Spain with- 
out speed limits, while the lightly poised 
inmates ogle the young King of Spain at 
his courtship. In the old days when per- 
sons attended upon the love affairs of 
kings and queens, the ladies came 
upon “richly caparisoned palfries,” the 
knights rode equally creditable “charg- 
ers,’ and somehow the general effect 
when we look back upon it is more satis- 
fying to the imagination even unto this 
day. However, we may as well submit 
to the motor car in fiction as we have 
submitted to steam plows in the fields. 
It may ‘spoil the romance, but it brings 
life on the printed page up to date life 
on the highways and in the factories. 
The author can change his scenes oftener, 
get his characters from Dan to Bersheba 
in less time. Then he can kill the hero 
by flinging him from the machine if it is 
necessary and with less strain to his liter- 
ary faculties than if he had to concoct an 
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ordinary death trap. There have been 
several fatal accidents recently in motor- 
ing fiction, and yet not a heroine has been 
injured. All these are advantages not to 
be despised, and in the course of time 
doubtless even the pedestrian reader will 
become accustomed to the odor of gaso- 
line and machine oil in the tenderest love 
affairs. 


s&s 

The Lion’s Share. By Octave Thanet. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs, Merrill & Co. $1.50. 
This ought to be a good story, but it 
is not. The author has laid her scenes 
often enough in different parts of the 
country to give the fatigued reader the 
necessary change. She draws her char- 
acters with a kind of quizzical life like- 
ness. Among these is a witty old lady, 
a foolishly grasping one, an excellent 
elderly bachelor and an equally excellent 
single woman, and a sort of blood- 
poisoned villian. She begins with a sui- 
cide, conducts a kidnaping expedition 
offensively’ and defensively, involves 
money, and even inserts a sort of solemn- 
trot love affair—all to no purpose. For 
she never creates the illusion of reality. 
From start to finish one can almost see 
her “making it up.” The publishers are 
positive about the book’s “absorbing in- 
terest, optimism, vigor and humor,” but 
it will depend upon how simple-minded 
the reader is whether he concurs in this 

opinion. 


& 

With the Border Ruffians. Memories of 
the Far West, 1852-1868. By R. H. Wil- 
liams. Edited by E. W. Williams. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $4. 

These reminiscences of a border ruf- 
fian make interesting reading and good 
material for history. The author, or 
rather the narrator (for the fireside talks 
of his old age gave the editor his ma- 
terial), nothing extenuates nor sets 
down aught in malice. His frank narra- 
tive gives ample justification for the ap- 
pellation which the Free State men be- 
stowed on his troop, and in looking back 
at the end of his seventy years from his 
peaceful English home he admits that he 
fought on the wrong side in the struggle 
over “Bleeding Kansas,” but he wastes 
no pages on recrimination or regrets. He 
was destined for the Church by his 
parents, but his tastes led him to the life 
of adventure. Landing in Virginia in 
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1852, he started two years later for 
Leavenworth with his “three young nig- 
gers, Ann, Shad and Pete.” Being a 
slave owner and consequently “sound on 
the goose question,” he was made a lieu- 
tenant in Atchison’s “Rangers,” and 
took an active part in searching passing 
steamers for Free Soilers going to Kan- 
sas and in the attack on Lawrence. 
Mount Oread, where the university now 
stands, was fortified, but Governor Rob- 
inson decided to surrender rather than 
resist, according to our author, because 
his army, “being the riffraff of the 
Northern towns, enlisted by the Emi- 
grants’ Aid Society,” was afraid to 
fight. Of his experiences as a saloon- 
keeper, gambler, vigilante, Knight of the 
Golden Circle, Captain of the Texas 
Rangers, cattleman and Indian fighter 
we have no space to speak. 

od 


Literary Notes 


....A discerning exposition of St. Paul’s 
Hymn of Love in I Corinthians XIII may be 
found in One With the Eternal, by the Rev. 
Edgar Daplyn, minister of All Souls Free 
Church, Hampstead. (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 35 cents net). 

....-A good textbook for Bible classes on 
the age of Saul, David and Solomon, is 
Tsrael’s Golden Age, by Rev. J. Dick Fleming, 
professor in Manitoba College, Winnipeg (im- 
ported by Scribner’s. 45 cents net). The 
period is one of the most profitable and im- 
a for the study of Hebrew religion and 

istory, and Professor Fleming has treated it 
in a scholarly manner. 

.... Any stray pessimist who hugs the notion 
that the modern world of business and en- 
terprise is wholly given over to materialism 
should read a little volume called The King- 
dom of Light. It is a talk to friends by Mr. 
George R. Peck, general counsel of the Chi- 
cago, Milwauke & St. Paul Railway, and 
is as captivating and convincing a plea for 
devotion to the ideal in the midst of common 
life as one often runs across. The little book 
is published in good taste by the Messrs. Put- 
nam. 

....The Music Students’ Library has been 
augmented by the addition of a volume, Music 
Club Programs from All Nations, by Mr. 
Arthur Elson. (Oliver Ditson Company, Bos- 
ton, $1.25.) As the title implies, it is especial- 
ly adapted to the needs of amateurs who wish 
concisely arranged material ready at hand for 
club programs. The book deals with various 
national schools of music, and gives brief 
sketches of composers with vignette portraits. 
Belonging to the same series is an unpreten- 
tious but valuable little volume, The Common- 
places of Vocal Art, by Louis Arthur Russell. 
(Oliver Ditson, Boston, $1.00.) The distinct 

















value of this publication lies in its direct ap- 
peal to common sense and ordinary intelli- 
gence. Stripped of the mystifying “shibboleth” 
of the average singing master, the treatise 
well deserves study from either professional 
or amateur. 

...-A welcome contribution to the literature 
of craftsmanship is Vasari on Technique, “be- 
ing the Intreduction to the Three Arts of 
Design, Architecture, Sculpture and Painting, 
Prefixed to the Lives of the Most Excellent 
Painters, Sculptors and Architects by Georgio 
Vasari, Painter and Architect, of Arezzo,” 
now for the first time translated into English 
by Louisa S. Maclehose and edited with in- 
troduction and notes by Prof. G. Baldwin 
Brown. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$4.00 net.) Every student of Italian art knows 
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and relishes Vasari’s “Lives,” and while these 
introductory chapters to that familiar work are 
somewhat dry in comparison with its frank and 
engaging human narratives, it is surprising 
that translators hitherto have neglected them, 
for they aid materially to a realization of the 
atmosphere in which the old Italian masters 
worked and constitute a veritable encyclopedia 
on the materials, tools, and methods of artistic 
processes in the Renaissance period. The 
translation is good, and its serviceableness is 
enhanced by Professor Brown’s introductory 
essay and his copious notes, which are both 
learned and interesting. A fine frontispiece in 
color of the rarer kinds of stone mentioned by 
Vasari and other good illustrations add to the 
value of the book. 


Pebbles 


WitTH perfect apathy the village resident 
listened to the city visitor’s account of the joys 
and excitement of life in town. “We get 
everything here that is worth seeing,” said the 
villager.. “Why, last week, we had the cham- 
pion brass band here, the week before the 
greatest cornet player in the country, and this 
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week we are going to have a great production 
of the drama, ‘Lewis the Cross-Eye.’ I tell 
you that is going to be tiptop.” “What did you 
say was the name of the play?” asked the 
visitor. “Here, have a look for yourself,” said 
the proud villager, as he pulled out a grubby, 
much-folded program announcing “a grand 
production of ‘Louis XI.’”—Le Temps. 


Wr 


Orson Lowell. 


Reproduced by courtesy of Life. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT does not pro- 
pose to let the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission be caught napping if the pro- 
posed reduction of wages by the railroads 
of the country should lead to strikes. He 
would have it begin immediately to look 
up the conditions of the companies and 
be ready to give prompt information as 
to the facts if, under the law, the Chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Commissioner of Labor 
should be required to act as a board of 
mediation and conciliation. Equally the 
President proposes that in case of a strike 
the strikers shall be warned that disturb- 
ance of the public peace will not be al- 
lowed. : 

Of course the persistent critics of the 
President will declare that he gives the 
country no peace, that he is everlastingly 
stirring up things and disturbing public 
confidence in the management of great 
corporations. We can see no justice in 
such criticisms of his letter to the Com- 
mission. It was written after full con- 
ference with Chairman Knapp, of the 
Commission, and Commissioner Neill, of 
the Labor Bureau. In it there is not a 
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word of unfairness. The President does 
not presume that the railroads ought not 
to reduce wages; he only wants to know 
whether such is the fact; and this not to 
satisfy his own mind, but because the 
public is vitally concerned in the matter. 
It is the public that wants to know 
whether receipts have been so reduced 
that reduction of wages is justified. If 
receipts have been reduced the public 
also wants to know what has caused this 
falling off of business. One of the rail- 
roads which has declared the cut in 
wages announces that the reason for the 
loss of income is the enactment of hostile 
legislation by Congress and the States. 
If this is true then the President will see 
that the public and Congress and the 
State legislatures shall know it. The - 
Interstate Commerce Commission could 
make an impartial investigation. There 
is, unfortunately, a somewhat widely 
spread suspicion that the reduction of 
wages is not necessary, but that its pur- 
pose is nothing less than a reprisal, a 
stroke back at the President, the Con- 
gressmen and the legislators, with a view 
to compelling the authorities to take their 
hands off. We do not say this is true; 
the President does not say it is true, but 
it is evident that he thinks there may pos- 
sibly be something in it, and he insists 
on learning whether the cuts in wages 
are really necessary. This very investi- 
gation made so promptly will serve to 
prevent any other railroad from reducing 
wages out of any such motive of pique 
or revenge. : 
It is perfectly easy for the enemies of 
the President and his policies to assert 
that some hidden political motive lies be- 
hind this letter, that it is meant to help 
some Presidential candidate, to threaten 
somebody, or once more to endanger 
public confidence and prolong the panic. 
But the purposé is plain on the face of it. 
There is real danger threatened; for 
some railroad companies have reduced 
wages, and others have announced their 
intention to do so; and, on the other 
hand, the railroad labor unions are al- 
ready planning resistance. It is, there- 
fore, no more than common prudence 
that inspires and requires this act. If 
there should be a general railroad strike, 
that would make financial conditions 














much worse than they are now, would 
do vastly more evil than any anxiety 
caused by this letter could create, and 
would long delay industrial recovery and 
prosperity. It is the wise man who fore- 
sees the evil and provides against it; and 
this is what the President has done. 


ws 
The Philippines Not for Sale 


PERHAPS the stupidest, most ignorant 
and most malicious of all the rumors, re- 
ports and lies invented at home or abroad 
to account for the despatch of our battle- 
ships to the Pacific is one just launched 
from Paris on the asserted authority of 
distinguished, but unnamed diplomats. 
It asserts that an agreement has been 
made between our own Government and 
that of Germany for the sale of the Phil- 
ippine Islands to Germany, for a price 
that will pay all our expenditures there, 
and that the fleet is sent to Manila to 
meet and overawe any indignant demon- 
strations that might be made by Japan. 
That is the substance of the story, shorn 
of all-its embellishments and plausible 
details, stript down to its naked nonsense. 
Are the hangers-on of foreign kitchen 
cabinets, or even of clubdom, so utterly, 
so inventively ignorant of American 
methods and affairs? 

Can it be imagined that so momentous 
a secret could have been kept so closely 
all these months? If that were possible 
in the German Foreign Office would it be 
possible in Washington, where the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Root well knew that 
they must consult with leaders of the 
Senate before they can hope to have any 
treaty ratified? To keep such a secret 
would have been impossible. 

But this is not the chief absurdity of 
the story. It entirely misapprehends the 
feeling of the American people, their 
purpose and their policy as to the Philip- 
pine Islands. The story declares that the 
Islands have been only an expense to the 
United States, and that the people are 

- utterly tired of caring for them, and that, 
when the time comes to spring the treaty 
on the Senate, a rousing message from 
President Roosevelt will carry the coun- 
try and the Senate, and over the Islands 
will go to Germany. 

This would be a pretty reversal of 

American policy. We have bought ter- 
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ritory from France, from Russia, from 
Spain, but have never sold. But it is not 
sentiment or precedent that stands in the 
way of such a sale; it is the moral sense 
of the nation, for ours is a nation con- 
trolled by a sense of what is right and 
wrong. 

It may or may not have been a great 
blunder, an excess of indignation at 
wrong and of brotherly helpfulness to a 
suffering neighbor people, but it was a 
creditable sympathy for the weak that in- 
duced us to free Cuba, at the cost of war, 
from Spain. The blowing up of the 
“Maine” hastened the war, but was not 
the occasion for it. The war gave us 
the Philippines. We could not help tak- 
ing them. We had captured Manila, had 
found the people begging us to free them 
from Spanish oppression, and we could 
not withdraw. It was generous of us— 
quite beyond the ordinary customs of 
war—that we paid Spain for the Islands 
which we held at our mercy, ready to 
grasp them. From that moment we had 


a duty to the Islands which we could not 


escape. That duty our people desire and 
are determined to fulfil. We will give 
them peace and liberty. We are doing 
an absolutely new thing in colonial his- 
tory. The Islands are to be taught the 
doctrine of freedom, taught by the ex- 
perience of its blessings and its perils. 
We give them freedom to choose their 
rulers and administer their affairs farther 
than any other nation on the face of the 
earth believes to be safe or wise. We 
give the people the public school; we 
build railroads, we develop commerce 
and safe industry. We transfer to the 
people the control of their own affairs 
just as fast as we can, and we ever tell 
them—Mr. Taft tells them—that if, after 
a period of tutelage in liberty, they de- 
sire to become absolutely independent of 
us that desire may be granted. This is 
our policy, our purpose, our great and 
chief object in holding the Philippines, 
that we may develop a self-governing 
people, trained in the lesson of liberty. 
And this we do consciously, for a people 
of another race not Anglo-Saxons, not 
Caucasians, but for a race untaught in 
the traditions of freedom. 

Now can it be supposed that the people 
of the United States are going to weary 
so soon of this task and give up the most 
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glorious experiment of modern times? 
The American people could not be per- 
suaded to listen to such a proposition as 
has been cabled to us from Paris. Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike, the Senate 
and the House, men of all politics and all 
religions, would almost unanimously pro- 
test. What would Germany have to of- 
fer us? Nothing but money; and we 
have more money to spend than has Ger- 
many. What could she offer to do for 
the Philippines that would excuse us for 
giving up the task given us there? Ger- 
many’s war in her West African colony 
is the answer. Germany rules with her 
iron fist. It would be no policy of hers 
to teach the Filipino people to choose 
their own rulers and make their own 
laws. For us to throw down our task 
would be so cowardly, so pusillanimous, 
that no statesman could think of propos- 
ing it; no President could dare to sug- 
gest it. 

But the gossipers of courts do not un- 
derstand a purpose so high as ours, and 
they think of our people as selfishly given 
to money-getting, and glad to get rid of 
a burden. What do they know of the 
conscious mission of America for the 
world? 

x 
Grieving 

ProBaBLy nothing is sadder in life 
than the thought of all the hours that 
are spent in grieving over what is past 
and irretrievable. Sorrow is a quality of 
human nature which none of us would 
want to leave out of our make-up and 
which, indeed, to a great extent dis- 
tinguishes us from the animal. The old 
scholastic philosophers were wont to de- 
fine man as a laughing animal, and used 
to emphasize the fact that this was a com- 
plete definition because it stated a differ- 
ential quality that was exclusive to the 
race. It would be quite as appropriate 
to say that man is a grieving animal, for 
while the lower animals cry and give 
manifestations of pain their supposed 
grieving, tho made much of in certain 
nature studies, is much more imaginary 
than real. It is only man that allows his 
sorrow so to overcome him that he 
spends hours calling up the pictures_of 
past happiness which cannot be brought 
back. He knows this very well; yet, in- 
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stead of devoting himself to things that 
might make others happy if he cannot be 
happy himself, he nurses his grief and 
finds almost happiness in being sad. 
“Grief fills up the room of the absent” so 
that they seem to have reason to be fond 
of it for its own sake. 

In recent years when the question of 
psycho-therapeutics and of the influence 
of suggestion in ameliorating many ail- 
ments has been brought much more 
prominently before the public mind, this 
question of doing something for grief 
when it exists to a certain degree, has 
been one of the prominent features in 
medical discussions. The question may 
still be asked, ‘““Canst thou minister to a 
mind diseased,” and the presumption may 
be that most of the forms of mental 
trouble are incurable; but many of them 
are undoubtedly merely functional in 
character, that is, not due to any organic 
lesion and consequently quite amenable 
to treatment of various kinds. The most 
important element in this treatment has 
long been recognized to be the good will 
of the patient’s own self. Without this 
very little that is permanent can be ac- 
complished. With the firm persuasion 
that there is a physical basis for many 
forms of melancholic feelings and that 
this can be wisely removed, the firm per- 
suasion that all will yet be well makes 
the outlook for such patients ever so 
much better at once and usually leads 
eventually to their complete cure. 

It is a difficult matter to determine just 
what is excessive grief. If a mother loses 
an only son, who has been the pride of 
her heart, or an only daughter, whom she 
has idolized and to whom she has looked 
confidently as the companion of declin- 
ing years, it is easy to understand that 
her grief will be very deep. For weeks 
she will take no interest in the ordinary 
things of life and for months she may not 
smile. Such a condition is not morbid 
for many people, but is only a proper ex- 
pression of the depth of affection in their 
hearts and the wrench to their being 
which has been occasioned by the hand 
of death. If, however, after several 
months have past such a mother still con- 
tinues to cherish her grief, still continues 
to refuse to take an interest in the things 
about her, and obstinately persists in 
solitude and finds her only consolation in 

















tears, then there is something morbid 
either mental or physical in the case. 
Normal people allow time to console 
them to some extent at least; and tho it 
is sad to think that the passage of time 
should be the best source of consolation, 
still other motives like the realization of 
the loss that others have suffered like her 
own and the suffering round about her 
in the world that she may console, proves 
sufficient\to rouse her and gives her new 
courage once more to face the trials that 
may come to herself in life. 

When a woman cannot rouse herself 
in this way from her grief there is need 
of the care of a physician. We often 
hear of people dying of grief. Most of 
the people who grieve much are rather 
well on in years, that is to say, if fifty 
or above can be brought under that 
designation in this age of enduring 
youngsters. Often at this age some 
serious but insidious disease is already 
sapping the constitution. At times it is a 
latent tuberculosis. More often it is an 
insidious kidney disease. Not infre- 
quently as our modern statistics show so 
closely it is an unrecognized heart affec- 
tion or a developing degeneration of ar- 
teries. All of these affections make it ex- 
tremely difficult to react after any serious 
ailment or even disturbance of mind. 
When the reaction fails then to come as 
it normally should there is need carefully 
to look for each and every one of these 
affections. Most of them are likely to be 
fatal before many years anyhow, but at 
least a prolongation of life for several 
years, and sometimes up to the natural 
term of existence, can be brought about 
by proper attention to such cases, and 
not considering them merely as manifes- 
tations of over-poignant grief. 

The old idea of heart-break was a very 
consoling thought when the deaths of 
those who were near and dear followed 
one another closely. Many a young wife 
and young husband, however, have died 
from a decline consequent upon the con- 
tagion acquired from a dead spouse, 
when the decline was thought to be the 
_result of grief rather than of the trans- 
mission of the bacillus tuberculosis. 


This may seem a very crude and heart- 
less way to look at such a subject, but it 
is eminently practical and above all has 
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the merit of being satisfactorily thera- 
peutic. Nothing is more calculated to 
arouse people from the poignancy of 
their grief than the realization of a neces- 
sity to care for their health. It may seem 
to indicate a pessimistic lack of confi- 
dence in human nature to say that a sel- 
fish motive like this is the most power- 
ful, but one thing is confessedly true that 
it is the most general in its application. 
Those who grieve over much then must 
be awakened to a saving sense of the 
probability that they are suffering either 
from some physical ailment which is a 
very common thing, or else from some 
mental condition that needs quite as much 
the care of a physician. 

Grief, like worry and poverty, we shall 
probably always have with us. There is 
no doubt, tho, that like its two compan- 
ions much can be done to mitigate it by 
physical means. On the other hand it 
must not be forgotten that nothing is 
more prominent in the medical world at 
the present time than the recognition of 
the fact that spiritual and mental means 
of healing are eminently important tho 
they were very seriously neglected dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. Professor 
Oppenheim, one of the most distin- 
guished authorities in nervous diseases in 
Germany, declared not long since that 
for his melancholic patients the best fea- 
ture of the prognosis was a confidence 
in the Almighty and in an over-ruling 
providence, and the most important por- 
tion of the treatment of such cases was 
an appeal to the spiritual side of their 
natures, and a definite recommendation 
of prayer as one means of securing that 
composure of mind which means so much 
and without which all our physical reme- 
dies are prone to fail in these cases. We 
are not living in the best of worlds but 
we are living in one the events of 
which even to the smallest all have a 
meaning .and a place in a Divine plan 
usually not recognized till long after, but 
none the less constantly present for all 
that. This is the thought that makes of 
grief in excess a contradiction in the uni- 
verse, an attempt on the part of a drop 
in the sea to prevent the tidal progress 
of the ocean of life of which it is so small 
a part, yet every atom of which is meant 
to serve a wise purpose in all its events, 
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The Arbitration Treaties 


THE arbitration treaties, which were 
the cause of a conflict between the Presi- 
dent and the Senate three years ago, 
have been modified by negotiations with 
the several Powers to obviate the objec- 
tions raised by that body, and will all 
probably now pass without difficulty. 
One of them, that with France, has al- 
ready been ratified by the Senate. When 
they were presented for ratification three 
years ago some of the Senators feared 
that they would open the way for 
suits to be brought by foreign nations 
against the several States; others had 
constitutional scruples against a general 
arbitration treaty; all were reluctant to 
relinquish any of their control over the 
acts of the executive. The Committee 
on Foreign Relations, altho it had ap- 
proved with only two opposing votes the 
text of the treaties before they were 
signed, reported unanimously in favor of 
amending them by substituting the word 
“treaty” in place of “agreement” in the 
sentence providing that the conditions of 
arbitration shall be made the subject of 
a special agreement in each case, and 
thus amended they were ratified by a 
vote of 50 to 9. According to this, the 
preliminary arrangements defining the 
matter in dispute and the scope of the 
powers of the arbitrators, being regard- 
ed as a “treaty,” would have to be ap- 
proved in advance in each case by a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate. President 
Roosevelt somewhat too hastily declared 
that the amended treaties were a step 
backward rather than forward in the 
cause of general arbitration and “a spe- 
cific pronouncement against the whole 
principle,” and he refused to reopen 
negotiations with the nine Powers to see 
if they would consent to the modification. 

The arbitration treaties in their new 
form, as given in our “Survey of the 
World” this week, are in the nature of 
a compromise. The word “agreement” 
is retained, but such special agreements 
are to be made by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, tho apparently 
the two-thirds majority will not be re- 
quired. 

The new treaties are very far from 
what we ought to have and are even in- 
ferior to those that now bind together 
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almost all the other civilized nations of 
the world. Altho general and compul- 
sory in wording, they really leave it quite 
optional with the President and the 
Senate whether any particular question 
shall be a subject of arbitration or an 
occasion of war. Instead of being auto- 
matic and invariable in their action, they 
depend on the state of public temper at 
the moment. They only apply to “differ- 
ences of a legal nature or relating to the 
interpretation of treaties” where these 
questions “do not affect the vital interest, 
the independence or the honor of the two 
contracting states and do not concern the 
interests of third parties.” There are 
comparatively few misunderstandings of 
sufficient importance to be liable to lead 
to war that could not be regarded as 
coming under one or even all of the 
excepted categories. 

The countries with which these new 
treaties have been negotiated are France, 
Great Britain, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal and Switzerland. Austria-Hun- 
gary, Sweden, Norway and Mexico will 
also, it is said, be included, but we see 
no mention of Japan, altho a treaty with 
Japan was among those negotiated three 
years ago, and it is especially important 
that it be included now. 

Notwithstanding the inadequacies of 
these treaties, we are far from regarding 
them as a step backward. They involve 
another and still more definite recogni- 
tion of The Hague tribunal and of the 
principle of arbitration in general. They 
create a presumption in favor of legal 
procedure in place of a resort to arms, 
and throw the burden of proof upon the 
country that wishes to disregard it. 

But the chief advantage of all such 
measures is that thev enforce deliberation 
and so gives time for the sober second 
thought to bear upon the cause of quar- 
rel. Hot temper speaks quick and loud. 
Cool counsel -often comes too late. 
“When angry count a hundred” is a 
good rule for nations as for individuals, 
and it takes a long time for 80,000,000 
of people to count a hundred. Here is 
a case where the law’s delay may be ad- 
vantageous. The peace movement in 
this country is now so strong and well 
organized that it mav evert a decisive 
influence in a crisis if it has time to make 
itself felt, 














Our Readiness for War 


It may have been only coincidence, or 
it may have been by previous under- 
standing, that both Secretary Taft and 
General Grant celebrated Washington’s 
Birthday by telling the American people 
that they are in no fit condition to go to 
war. Secretary Taft spoke at Buffalo 
and General Grant in this city. The 
Secretary reminded the Ellicott Club that 
at the close of the Civil War we had an 
army of 1,000,000 men that were as good 
as ever carried a gun, and the General 
told the Society of the Cincinnati that we 
ought to have an army of at least 1,000,- 
000 well drilled soldiers now. 

THE INDEPENDENT believes that the 
movement for international arbitration is 
full of promise, and that every year the 
peace sentiment is gathering strength 

_and volume thruout the world. But we 
are not so blind as to suppose that the 
provocations of war have disappeared, 
or that the passion for bloodshed has 
died out in the human race. No nation, 
however peaceful its skies at the present 
moment, can rest assured that it may not 
again be invaded or, by reason of some 
other adequate cause, be forced to fight 
for its existence. When, therefore, two 
men as sober-minded as Secretary Taft 
and General Grant, speaking under a 
sense of responsibility, tell us that we are 
drifting along nonchalantly when we 
ought to be drilling and equipping sol- 
diers, we must ask whether there is suf- 
ficient occasion for their warning. 


Both men spoke in general terms. 
War would find us unready, was the sub- 
stance of Secretary Taft’s argument. 
We should need at least a million well- 
drilled men to repel the army that Japan 
could land on our Pacific Coast if our 
navy should be defeated, was General 
Grant’s proposition. The American peo- 
ple are intensely practical in certain 
ways, the Secretary said, “and in other 
ways they are as dreamy and irresponsi- 
ble as if born under the tropic sun.” 
They forget that it took three years of 
stupendous effort to create the army of 
the Civil War, and that there is no rea- 
‘son to suppose that in a shorter time we 
could create a similar army to repel for- 
eign invasion. 

Now the pertinency of all this obvious- 
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ly turns upon the probability of invasion. 
If there were no reasonable doubt that 
before 1910 Fighting Bob’s fleet would 
be in Davy Jones’s locker, and that even 
50,000 Japanese soldiers would be con- 
ducting field operations somewhere this 
side of the Golden Gate, the American 
people would not waste time in getting 
together an army of one million,or of two 
or three million men for that matter, to 
“poke the heathen out.” But nations, 
like individuals and insurance companies, 
in the absence of scientifically certain 
forecast, must base their policies upon 
the mathematics of chance, and the per- 
mutations and combinations of adverse 
luck that would have to be completed be- 
fore the military forces of Japan, or of 
any other foreign Power, could find 
lodgment “in our midst,” is consider- 
able. 

It is not probable, to begin with, that 
Japan will mobilize an army for service 
in the United States in the present state 
of the money market. Japan strained her 
financial resources in the war with Rus- 
sia, and those gilt-edged gold bonds that 
she floated in the United States and else- 
where are not the highest-priced securi- 
ties that one can invest in today. To 
raise another enormous war loan, in the 
understanding that it was for the pur- 
pose of fighting the United States, would 
be, on the whole, a more strenuous under- 
taking than the siege of Port Arthur. 
And if Japan should undertake to finance 
such an enterprise by internal taxation 
she would have more than a foreign war 
to take care of. 

In the second place, our battleship fleet 


in the Pacific will probably not be sunk 


as easily as Dewey and Sampson de- 
spatched the fleets of Spain. Our navy 
doubtless has some of the serious defects 
that lately have been alleged, but it is 
reasonably safe to say that Japan is not 
the power which could put it out of busi- 
ness. 

Supposing, however, for the sake of 
argument, that a typhoon or other form of 
natural wrath should destroy our vessels 
as completely as a certain famous tem- 
pest destroyed the Spanish Armada, it 
would still not necessarily follow that 
Japan could land her troops upon our 
continental territory. There is plenty of 
evidence that the United States is not the 
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only power which is prepared to resist 
anything like a general movement of the 
Oriental peoples to command by force an 
outlet in western lands for their multi- 
plying millions. Germany is building 
more battleships than the United States, 
and Great Britain, with the largest navy 
in the world, is preparing to make it 
larger. Those alarmists are probably 
mistaken who believe that the western 
nations are making these gigantic prepa- 
rations for naval struggle in the expecta- 
tion of fighting one another. Back of 
them lies the growing conviction that it 
is prudent to be ready to defend “white 
civilization” in general against possible 
encroachment when China, Japan and 
India shall think the time ripe for con- 
certed action. Until that time comes no 
one of the Oriental powers will hastily 
declare war against any western nation. 

We share Secretary Taft’s opinion 
that Washington was wise and far-see- 
ing when he counseled the American 
people to be at all times ready for de- 
fensive war. We believe in maintaining 
an adequate navy and a well organized, 


well drilled nucleus of an army. But we 
are not prepared to agree with General 
Grant that we ought at present to main- 
tain a standing army of a million men. 
We do not think it necessary even to 
require two or three years of military 
drill from every citizen, after the manner 


of Germany and France. It is another 
thing to establish a system of general 
militia training, like that which was kept 
up with popular approval in the early 
years of the nineteenth century, and sub- 
stantially like that which is maintained 
in Switzerland. That might be a good 
thing in certain ways. It would not only 
be a preparation for defensive war, but 
it also might teach a certain loose- 
minded and loose-jointed type of the 
American citizen how “to keep his rifle 
and himself just so.” 

st 


Southern Pacific Rebating 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION- 
ER LANE went to California, in October 
last, and for three days heard testimony 
about rebates on the Southern Pacific 
road. He had read the assertion of Presi- 
dent Harriman that on all the roads with 
which he was connected rebating ceased 
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before the enactment of the Hepburn 
Rate law. This statute became effective 
in August, 1906. Incidentally it may be 
pointed out that rebate discrimination 
was forbidden by statute during many 
years before that date. Commissioner 
Lane, as we have said, was familiar with 
this assertion about the just and lawful- 
methods of the several railroad com- 
panies in which Mr. Harriman exerts a 
dominating influence. But he also heard 
that rebating was a common practice on 
the lines of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany (of which Mr. Harriman is presi- 
dent), and he proceeded to take the tes- 
timony of the company’s officers and 
other persons. 

He thus ascertained that the Southern 
Pacific for a long time had paid, and 
even then was paying, unlawful rebates 
to more than one hundred favored ship- 
pers in California. Proof of this was. 
found in the company’s books and in the 
statements of its officers. There were in- 
dications that certain corporations and 
persons had enjoyed rebates or preferen- 
tial secret rates for many years, but the 
records prior to April, 1906, could not be 
examined because they had been de- 
stroyed in the great San Francisco fire of 
that month. The Commission published 
a report about Mr. Lane’s discoveries. 
While a majority of the rebates had been 
paid upon traffic within the State, there 
were some which related to interstate 
business. Among the findings of the 
Commission was this: 

““That the voucher books containing the so- 
called refunds on State shipments also con- 
tained records of refunds given upon inter- 
state shipments.” 

It was evident that in some cases the 
large rebates on intrastate traffic were in 
effect allowances upon the interstate ship- 
ments of the same shippers. But it is 
unnecessary now to consider all the de- 
tails of the report. We direct attention 
to the evidence that an “extensive system 
of secret preferential rates,” as the Com- 
mission said, had long been in use, under 
the direction of officers of the Southern 
Pacific, and that it was then in use, more 
than a year after the Hepburn Rate law 
went into effect. 

Some may have expected that after this 
exposure of the company’s unjust and 
unlawful practices, its officers would 
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promptly turn from the error of their 
ways, but it appears that they did not. 
The testimony was taken at a public 
hearing, and was reported at the time (in 
October) by the press. It has recently 
been printed with the Commission’s re- 
port and recommendations. Repeated 
violations of the law appear to have been 
admitted. If up to that time the leading 
officers of the company had been kept in 
ignorance of these unlawful and iniquit- 
ous practices, they must have been en- 
lightened by the widely published reports 
of the testimony taken by Mr. Lane, and 
they could easily have directed and com- 
pelled their subordinates to avoid such 
injustice in the future. 

Following this exposure, the shippers 
in California who had had no secret 
preferential freight rates organized an 
association and carried on the work 
which Mr. Lane had begun. They pro- 
cured additional evidence, obtaining the 
assistance of the State’s Railroad Com- 
mission and Attorney General. Accord- 


ing to dispatches from San Francisco, 
this officer asserts that the Southern Pa- 
cific did not permit Mr. Lane’s investiga- 


tion to impair its “extensive system” of 
unlawful rebates, but has continued de- 
fiantly in its evil ways since October last. 

Mr. Harriman is one of those railroad 
officers who déplore what they call the 
unfriendly and unsympathetic attitude of 
the people toward railroad corporations. 
He has quite recently been talking for 
publication, speaking of “unwise Govern- 
ment interference,” and saying that the 
President’s suggestion that the Commis- 
sion inquire about railroad wages “is cer- 
tain to be harmful because it stirs up 
strife and animosity.” 

Has it not occurred to him that ani- 
mosity is stirred up inevitably by such 
injustice as his Southern Pacific has 
practised in California, and that the peo- 
ple cannot regard with sympathy and af- 
fection a corporation that thus exhibits 
its contempt for law and equity? Ev- 
erybody knows how great Mr. Harri- 
man’s power is in the railroad companies 
of which he is the chief officer. Why 
did he permit this rebating on the South- 
ern Pacific? Why did he not end ‘it when 
the Hepburn law went into effect, or af- 
ter the hearings before Commissioner 
Lane in October? 
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4 tie Only one word of question do 

Burden” WE Taise as to Dr. Jefferson’s 

admirable and eloquent pro- 

test in our issue this week against a big 

navy, and that is when he says, as to the 
Philippines : 

“They are one of the heavicst burdens this 
nation has ever tried to lift. They have been 
a drain on us from the day we bought them. 
They would be a millstone about the neck of 
any nation. We could afford today to pay 
any nation a hundred million dollars to take 
them off our hands, and then we should be a 
gainer by the bargain.” 

Yes, they are a heavy burden. It is a 
heavy burden to assimilate millions of 
uneducated immigrants to this country, 
but we will undertake it. It was a heavy 
burden to liberate three million slaves, 
and it is still a heavy burden to make 
worthy citizens of them, but we have not 
shrunk from it. It is a heavy burden to 
Christianize a Pagan world, but we take 
it up. It is a heavy, very heavy, burden 
to send a thousand American young men 
and women to establish the public school 
in the Philippines and teach the English 
language and liberty. It is a tremendous 
task to give those islands self-govern- 
ment and free institutions, a task such as 
no other nation has ever tried, to a peo- 
ple of the East long under foreign rule. 
England, France, Germany, Holland, 
have never tried it, and it is a heavy bur- 
den we have assumed. But it is a glo- 
rious burden, worthy of a Christian na- 
tion. We would not resign one of these 
burdens above mentioned for a hundred 
million dollars, for ours is a Christian 
people. . 

& 

We did not say all 

not long ago that 

might have been 
said as to the problem of evil involved 
in the Boyertown catastrophe, when we 
asked why God could not have influenced 
that little child’s mind not to move the 
curtain and tip over the lamp. We left 
something’ to the reader, and readers 
have thought about it and written us. 
Meanwhile the grand jury has been at 
work, and it finds that there was crim- 
inal carelessness, and indictments have 
been brought. It would be a strange and 
foolish world in which God was required 
to correct all the blunders of careless peo- 
ple. It is better education to let them 


The Boyertown 
Catastrophe Again 
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suffer and learn. Besides, as a corre- 
spondent writes, in this case it would be 
giving foresight and wisdom to youth 
and innocence, which would be another 
absurdity. We might as well demand of 
God that He control vicious and ignorant 
impulses, and where would free will go? 
As our correspondent writes, in order to 
have any true idea of the divine govern- 
ment of the world and the reason for the 
existence of evil, “we must compare the 
life of man when he was yet a savage 
with what it is in civilization ; and he has 
reached it thru conflagration, floods, 
wars, famines, pestilence, horrors and 
crimes of all sorts.” It is per scelera as 
well as per aspera that we reach ad astra. 
& 


Three years ago this month 
the world was ringing with 
the praise of General Stoes- 
sel, the hero of Port Arthur, who, for 
five long months, had defended that for- 
tress against the Japanese fleet on one 
side and the Japanese army on the other. 
He was decorated for bravery by his own 
sovereign and by Emperor William of 
Germany, who is one of the foremost au- 
thorities of the world on the art of war 
as he is on sculpture, religion, architec- 
ture, ballet dancing, etc. But today Gen- 
eral Stoessel is condemned to death by a 
jury of his peers for cowardice and in- 
competence. Whatever may be thought 
of the justice of the verdict, the evidence 
proved that the garrison were far from 
being in such desperate straits as we used 
to think, and his own testimony exposed 
his incapacity. This was a case where it 
was a soldier’s duty to dispute every inch 
of ground at any sacrifice, for the Japan- 
ese could not advance into the interior of 
Manchuria and leave this fortress in their 
rear. But as soon as Port Arthur sur- 
rendered, Nogi’s army joined Oyama’s 
and defeated Kuropatkin in the battle of 
Mukden and forced the Russians to make 
terms of peace. If the fortress could 
have been held five weeks longer, as Gen- 
eral Smirnoff, its commandant, says, it 
might have made a great difference in 
the result. But the exposures of the trial 
have also robbed the Japanese of some of 
their laurels. General Kuropatkin testi- 
fied that Port Arthur was in the begin- 
ning so feebly fortified that the Japanese 
could easily have carried it by assault in- 
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stead of sitting down before it for a long 
and expensive siege. The world had ad- 
mired the Japanese for the celerity of 
their movements and the intrepidity of 
their charges, and now it appears that 
they lost the greatest opportunity of the 
campaign by timidity and excessive cau- 
tion. In spite of the numerous volumes 
that have appeared it is evident that the 
history of the Russo-Japanese War has 
yet to be written. 


It is almost impossible to keep up with 
the unions of denominations that are go- 
ing on in the foreign mission field. One 
of the last is in Korea, where four differ- 
ent. Presbyterian missions, American, 
North and South, Australian and Cana- 
dian, have united their churches. They 
have forty Korean ministers and elders, 
and nearly 40,000communicants and cate- 
chumens. The rapid progress of Chris- 
tianity in Korea is the present marvel of 
missions, especially as the mission policy 
there is what it was in the first Christian 
century, to expect the converts to pay 
their own church expenses. The creed 
adopted by this union is so simple that 
there is no reason why other missions in 
Korea should not join with this one to 
create one great United Church of 
Korea, and this is the desire and aim. 

J 

It is a matter of ecclesiastical record 
that when the Devil was sick the Devil 
a monk would be; and now we have the 
report from Albany that the Jockey Club 
will reform betting at the races by a com- 
promise to prevent the betting of “the 
youthful and irresponsible” at the race 
track. August Belmont says he will call 
a meeting of the Jockey Club to consider 
the matter, and August Belmont and 
James R. Keene, when they meet, smile 
like the Roman augurs. They are afraid 
of the strength of the protest even from 
the farmers’ associations against race- 
track gambling. If they can succeed in 
their wool-pulling game, then, when the 
Devil was well the Devil a monk was he. 
It is too thin a screen to blind any but 
those who purposely shut their eyes. 

Js 


There is hope, or at least reason, that 
the exposure of the illegal oppression of 
convicts in the convict camps of Georgia 
will lead to reform. A convict has se- 























cured damages of $2,500 against a coal 
mining company for cruel treatment and 
for being compelled to work hours over- 
time every day. It was proved that the 
State wardens in the camps, whose busi- 
ness it was to see that the convicts were 
properly treated, received a double sal- 
ary, one from the contracting company 
and one from the State. It was testified 
that this was the case in all the convict 
camps in the State, and that the head 
State warden knew it. It is an out- 
rageous scandal, and ought to bring to 
an end the whole abominable system of 
convict camps. 


The Southern soldiers fought bravely 
in the Civil War, but there is indication 
of a loss of courage. The other day a 
Jackson, Miss., military company and a 
posse of officers in charge of a prisoner 
were “overpowered” by a mob which 
took the prisoner from them and hanged 
him to a telegraph pole within less than 
a hundred yards from the court house 
where he was to be tried the same day, 
and in the presence of the judge who 
was to try him. Such cowardice is 
matched by that of a mob of two hun- 
dred masked men at Eddyville, Ky., who 
took a county judge and nine tobacco 
buyers from their homes, stript them and 
tied them to hitching posts, and lashed 
them till the blood flowed. Wild savages 
could hardly do a more cowardly deed. 


& 


We had hoped that Bishop Satterlee 
might live to be the Archbishop or Pri- 
mate of the Episcopal Church in this 
country, when that denomination should 
have rounded out its polity. He was not 
only placed in the center of public influ- 
ence as bishop of the diocese of Wash- 
ington, and by his effort to erect a great 
. cathedral at the national capital, but he 
was one of the ablest and most broad- 
minded and useful of the American 
clergy, and was a famous worker for the 
physical as well as the spiritual advance- 
ment of the people for whom he labored 
both as rector and a 


Judge Gunnison, of Alaska, has a curi- 
ous notion of what makes civilization. 
By the territorial law civilized residents 
only have the right to send their children 
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to certain schools. A man wanted his 
children to go to the civilized schools. 
They had white blood, and their father 
rents a post-office box, has a cash reg- 
ister in his store, and wears white men’s 
clothing, and thinks this is evidence that 
he is civilized; but Judge Gunnison de- 
cided that no one is civilized who lives in 
a village with other Indians. That would 
be bad for a white missionary’s children. 


The Italians are worrying because the 
wine crop is so great that the wine can- 
not be sold, and they are begging the 
people to drink less mineral waters and 
more wine. They have the same fear 
that the brewers have here, that the peo- 
ple are getting too sober for the profit of 
the makers of intoxicating drinks. There 
is another alternative; in Italy they can 
grow less to drink and more to eat, and 
in America the breweries can be turned 
into factories. That will be more for the 
comfort of the people. 

ad 

Unfortunately the printers are begin- 
ning to give us—it is an infection from 
England—someone and anyone for some 
one and any one, but we are yet saved 
from noone. A new combination begins 
to creep in, probably from Germany, of 
insofar for in so far, the German inso- 
fern. We have just met it in a series of 
published sermons from which we choose 
another tidbit: 

“An over-pastorized congregation, like over- 
pasteurized milk, is likely to be safe, but 
likelier still to be ineffectual.” 

& 

It was no more than was to be ex- 
pected that the House of Representatives 
last Saturday, by a vote of 140 to 
59, defeated a proposal to require the 
street railways to run Jim Crow cars. It 
was a party vote, with the Democrats in 
the negative. That vote will count in the 
coming election. 


The report made by the Republican 
committee that in Manhattan 30,000 
fraudulent votes ate habitually cast is 
startling enough. That number will viti- 
ate an election. It is a first duty to see 
that somehow this wrong is ended. In 
some way voters must be identified, if we 
have to resort to thumb prints, as we do 
in the case of criminals, 














President Peabody Challenges 
the Fleming Report 


Upon carefully reading the report 
made by Matthew C. Fleming, Governor 
Hughes’s representative to investigate 
the New York Insurance Department, 
one has difficulty in dodging the impres- 
sion that Mr. Fleming felt constrained 
to make as much out of the material as 
was possible for a capable lawyer to do 
while preserving an appearance of im- 
partiality. On the face of the docu- 
ment, the careful reader cannot fail to 
detect evidences of the investigator’s 
consciousness of his real mission, which 
was to produce a record that was ex- 
pected would serve in renewed proceed- 
ings before the Senate for the removal 
of the present Superintendent of Insur- 
ance. In this, however, the Fleming re- 
port does not seem as effective as the 
charges prosecuted by the Governor last 
year, which failed of their purpose. 

Except in one instance, Mr. Fleming’s 
findings have not been publicly chal- 
lenged ; but this exception probably fore- 
shadows the treatment to which the 
whole report will be subjected when it 
reaches the Senate for discussion. 
Charles A. Peabody, president of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, has 
found matter in Mr. Fleming’s report 
which he regards as “a great injustice” 
to that company. Mr. Peabody observes 
that altho the investigation made by Mr. 
Fleming was solely an examination of 
the insurance department, “nevertheless 
a very large part of the report is taken 
up with facts elicited from the compa- 
nies.” Such a proceeding would be be- 
yond criticism if the information secured 
from the companies was of such a char- 
acter as to prove incompetency or neglect 
on the part of the Insurance Superin- 
tendent. But that does not seem to be 
true. After a careful consideration of 
Mr. Peabodv’s protest, the latter seems 
to be fully justified in the assertion, that 
so far as the Mutual Life is concerned, 
“all the comments made upon it by Mr. 
Fleming are entirely erroneous.” That 
being so, the further conclusion is inevi- 
table, to wit: “The impression produced 
as a result upon the ordinary reader of 
this report would be that this company, 
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during Mr. Kelsey’s administration, has 
been guilty of repeated violations of the 
insurance law, which he failed to detect, 
altho, upon careful and minute reading of 
the report, it cannot be discovered that 
Mr. Fleming takes the responsibility of 
charging a single instance where the law, 
even inadvertently, has been in fact vio- 
lated.” Mr. Peabody then takes up cer- 
tain specific instances to sustain his pro- 
tests against the animadversions indulged 
in by Mr. Fleming, and scores heavily 
on every count. 

In the course of several voluminous 
paragraphs, for example, Mr. Fleming 
starts out to discuss five collateral loans 
made by the Mutual Life during 1906 
and 1907; drops four of them along the 
way and trains his batteries on one of 
$1,600,000 to the Northern New York 
Development Company—a loan that is 
guaranteed by the Delaware & Hudson 
Company and secured by first mortgage 
bonds of the Hudson Valley Railroad 
Company, having a par value of $1,920,- 
ooo. Mr. Fleming himself admits that 
the loan “is unquestionably well secured, 
and the only question is whether the 
market value of the collateral is such as 
to render it valid under Section 100 of 
the insurance law.” Mr. Peabody, who 
is a distinguished member of the New 
York bar, flatly asserts that Section 100 
contains no provision whatever “which 
makes the validity of investments by life 
insurance companies in bonds or obliga- 
tions, or which makes the validity of 
loans upon such bonds or obligations, 
dependent upon market values.” 

Lack of space precludes a discussion 
here of the other statements made by 
Mr. Fleming that are challenged by Mr. 
Peabody, but in every instance the latter 
has just as clearly shown their weakness. 
Undoubtedly an erroneous impression 
has been created in the report respecting 
the management of the Mutual Life; and 
it is difficult to feel that in the investi- 
gator’s efforts to “make a case” against 
the present Superintendent of Insurance, 
he has not wrenched and strained many 
circumstances in an effort to discharge 
his mission. If this is so it is most un- 
fortunate, for it merely exemplifies how 
hard, even under the most favorable cou- 
ditions, it is to divorce important govern- 
mental functions from politics. 
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This shows the tent in the 
window over the pillow and 
person’s head. A skirt laced 
into the bottom fits loosely 
around the neck. The tent 
is adjustable to any win- 
dow or bed, with no nails 
or screws. Can be put in 
or taken out instantly. 






Sleep outside in 
your own home 


The weakest point in 
the hygiene of winter is 
having fresh air at night 
without getting cold and 
chilled. Do not sleep out- 
side or ina freezing room 
to breathe the pure, crispy 
air. You can get it in the 


WALSH 
WINDOW TENT 


sleeping comfortably ina 
warm room, protected 
from snow, wind and rain. 


Ideal for delicate mothers with 


small children in the same room. 
Physicians recommend it for con- 
exhaustion, 
and general debility—ask yours 
It will save the price 


sumption, nervous 


about it. 
of itself in fuel bills. 


. Taken from 
Write for booklets the 
with the tent 


WALSH WINDOW awning : up. 
Shows position 
TENT Co. in bed with 


: ‘hee: 
tent breathing ; - 


outside, 
health - giving 


ead 


206 Main Street, 
MORRIS, ILL. 


Peterborough, - - Ontario air. 


outside 


in the 


a 





OUTSIDE 


A Rare Treat—Very Best 


Teas ad Coffees 


AT ’/. PRICE 


Finest Teas (9c, 217c, 
Best 37c 
Finest Coffees | 2c, 1 3c, 1 8c, 
. Best 23¢ 
Absolutely Pure Spices 19c 
and 20c a Ib. 


The supplying of Institutions, Farmers, Clergy- 
men and large Consumers a Specialty. 


NO GOODS SOLD AT RETAIL. 
For full particulars address 


CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA COMPANY 


B—68 CHURCH STREET. NEW YORK 

















Shakespeare coined the phrase :— 
“Make assurance double sure!” 


5% a Year Earned 


by your savings, or surplus, protected by 
unquestioned and permanent security, based 
on the best class of New York and suburban 
Real Estate for loans to responsible home- 
owners, and confirmed by thousands of wise 
and conservative investors, does more than 
to “make assurance double sure” that you 
have made a wise investment. 


We Pay 5% a Year 


Start an account at any time. Earnings 
begin at once and reckoned for full time 
your money is in our care, payable by check 
quarterly, semi-annually, or compounded if 
desired. Principal withdrawable at your 
option upon required notice. 

The business of the Industrial Savings and 
Loan Company is conducted under the New 
York Banking Department supervision and 

regularly examined by same. 
Established 15 Years 


Assets $1,750,000 


_ Write to-day for full par- 
ticulars. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN Co. 
19 Times" Bldg. 
Broadway and 42d $t., Rew York 











Sie 


Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


OF BOSTON 


Assets Dec. 31, 1907 . $48,149,626.53 
Liabilities. ° - 43,409,165.93 
Unassigned Funds . 4,740,460.60 


STEPHEN H. RHODES 


President 


ROLAND 0O. LAMB 


Vice-President 


New York Office, St. Paul Building 
GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent 
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INSURANCE STATEMENTS 


THE JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The forty-fifth annual statement of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company of Bos- 
ton, Mass., covering the operations of the com- 
pany for the year 1907 shows total admitted as- 
sets of $48,149,627, which is an increase over last 
year’s figures of $6,693,339. Other gains during 
the year 1907 were as follows, viz.: $372,855 in 
surplus and $1,294,691 in income. The outstand- 
ing insurance was increased by $22,665,150 and is 
now over four hundred and fifty-nine millions in 
the aggregate. During 1907 the company paid in 
death claims and matured endowments $5,222,101, 
while the total payments to policy-holders, in- 
cluding the year’s addition to the reserves, 
amounted to $12,508,406. The examining com- 
mittee of policy-holders, the complexion of which 
must, under the by-laws, change yearly, is com- 
posed for 1908 as follows: Charles W. Kotcher, 
of Detroit, lumber manufacturer and merchant; 
James J. Storrow, of Boston, member of the firm 
of Lee, Higginson & Co., bankers, and William M. 
Ivins, of New York (chairman), member of the 
firm of Ivins, Mason, Wolff & Hoguet, coun- 
sellers-at-law. Stephen H. Rhodes is president 
of the John Hancock. Roland O. Lamb and Ed- 
win B. Holmes are vice-presidents. We agree 
with the committee in thinking the present report 
is eminently gratifying. 

CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
The forty-third annual report of the Connecti- 

cut General Life Insurance Company of Hartford, 

Conn., shows gross assets on January Ist, 1908, 

of $7,220,895, which is an increase of $619,611 over 

last year. The company’s capital stock is $150,000 
and its insurance reserve is $6,509,724. The report 
sets forth that in spite of hardships entailed 
thru restrictive legislation the company has had 
in many ways the most successful year in its his- 
tory. The new business of the year, on a paid- 
for basis, shows 2,339 policies issued and revived, 
amounting to $5,032,576. The cancellations for 
the year were over $250,000 smaller than those of 

a year ago and the company gained $2,807,773 in 

insurance in force, which now totals $36,472,860. 

The company’s surplus has been increased by $12,- 

954, making the total excess security to policy- 

holders $626,738. The report also contains a state- 

ment to the effect that it has been and will con- 
tinue to be the aim of the Connecticut General to 
furnish insurance at the least possible cost, with 
the highest security. 
its business on the theory that a satisfied policy- 
holder is the best advertisement and its advertis- 

ing has been confined accordingly. Robert W. 

Huntington, Jr. is president, and George E. 

Bulkley secretary of the Connecticut General Life 

Insurance Company. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF BOSTON, MASS. 
The sixty-fourth annual statement of the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Company of Bos- 
ton, Mass., shows total assets of $44,182,875, as 
compared with $42,826,919 one year ago. The 
company’s surplus is now $3,023.742. The insur- 
ance now in force on a paid-for basis is $178,872,- 





The company has conducted . 








, representing a net increase for the year of 
$476.1 17. Benjamin F. Stevens is president, Al- 
fred D. Foster, vice-president, and D. F. Appel, 


secretary of the company. 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK. 

The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New 
York, of which George F. Seward is president, 
and Robert J. Hillas is vice-president and secre- 
tary, in its thirty-second annual statement of the 
company’s financial condition, dated December 
3Ist, 1907, shows assets of $7,537,430, reckoned 
on the market value of its securities (bid prices) 
as of December 31st, 1907. The company has a 
capital stock of $1,000,000 and a surplus to policy- 
holders of $2,013,400. Its net surplus is, of 
course, $1,000,000 less. The amount of all losses 
paid by the Fidelity and Casualty to December 
3Ist, 1907, was $26,629,132. This company writes 
insuranee, in part, as follows: Fidelity, accident, 
health, plate glass, liability, teams, physicians’ and 
druggists’, owners’ and landlords’ liability, boiler 
and fly wheel insurance, burglary and against loss 
through misappropriation of funds by lawyers em- 
ployed to make collections. 


PHCENIX INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

According to the one hundred and seventh semi- 
annual financial statement of the Phoenix Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford, Conn., the company 
now has total cash assets of $7,965.454, which is 
an increase of $348,191 over last year’s figures. 
The Phcenix has also increased its reserve by 
$316,314 and its surplus by $147,044. The com- 
pany has a cash capital of $2,000,000, a surplus to 
policy-holders of $3,421,837 and a net surplus of 
$1,421,837. It was organized in 1854 and has paid 
total losses since then of $61,162,468. The Phcenix 
has valued its securities at present market prices. 
The officers of the company are D. W. C. Skilton, 
president; Edward Milligan, vice-president, and 
John B. Knox and Thomas C. Temple, secretaries. 


THE METROPOLITAN SURETY COM- 
PANY. 








The Metropolitan Surety Company, of which 
M. Joseph McCloskey is president, in its financial 
statement of condition at the close of business 
on December 3Ist, 1907, shows total assets of 
$765,195, as compared with $752.576 last year. 
The company began business on April Ist, 1905, 
with a capital of $500,000, which has now been 
reduced to $250,000. paid in in cash. The com- 
pany’s surplus to policy-holders is $322,815 and its 
net surplus ts $72,815. The company does a busi- 
ness which includes fidelity, surety, burglary and 
theft indemnity. 


THE BOSTON MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 

The ninth annual financial statement of the 
Boston Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., of which John W. Wheeler is presi- 
dent and Herbert O. Edgerton is secretary and treas- 
urer, shows total assets of $658,703, as compared 
with $526,992 last year. The company now has 
a surplus of $36,980. The insurance in force o 
December 31st, 1907, was $14,083,223, or a gain 
over last year’s figures of $2,129,413. The Bos- 
ton Mutual is incorporated under -the laws of 
Massachusetts and its home office is at 141 Milk 
street, Boston. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 











Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., It lets in 
Coupons No. 10 from Eastern Oklahoma Divi- 
sion First Mortgage 4 per cent. Bonds will be 
paid on and after March 2d, 1908. 

Iowa Central Ry. Co., coupons from First e 

, and Refunding 4 per cent. bonds will be paid The Sunshine 
on and after March Ist, 1908. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. Co., coupons : 
a5 Raa and hep omg | 4 ne — bonds | 
wi paid on and after March Ist, 1908. H Coff. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., cou- to quit = 
pons from Convertible 4 per cent. gold bonds, 
payable March rst, 1908. d i! de 

Lord & Taylor, semi-annual, preferred, 3 per and use well-ma 
cent., payable March 2d, 1908. 

3 or 4 passe 
Write to-day for particulars. 
A. B. C. MOTOR VEHICLE CO. 


3921 Morgan Street, St. Louis, Mo. $600 “‘There’s a Reason ts 





A. B. C. AUTOMOBILE 2inric machine 


A fine hill climber. Speeds up to 25 miles an 

hour. Most practical, powerful and durabie 

automobile of its lass. Is made easy to 
rn Mnated ae 













tires to puncture—no re 
Safest machine made. 
ngers. 10 to 12 
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Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. 8. A. 














fitlantic Mutual 
tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING,51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 





A First Mortgage 
On Improved 


Real Estate 





of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, . m 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic is the safest investment you can make—But mortgages 
nom eeunes a and —— with a can my be had only in large amounts and for 

onus and interest, at the expiration of two years. somew i 
as its —— the compeey . engthy pate Our 

as insured property to the 

PR od of aoe ey oe $22,662,119,438.00 6% Certificates of Deposit 

eceived premiums thereon to a ‘ . 

the extent Of....ccsccccseoss 230,616,103.20 Yeon Cepatin security of first mo back of 
Paid losses during that period.. 130,940,447.61 them— They are issued in amounts of $100 or more 
moaped certificates of profits to ‘ —They run for two years or as much longer as you 

BONE: c:wnn's 0s 64dn 09 Owes oe 2,497,340.00 Saag . 4 ' 

ban bee st ie desire- are negotiable—easy to realize on at | 

GUNNER ccsesscosakinnbse tees 75,068,270.00 any tme— hey are absolutely secure—convenient i 
Leaving outstanding at present and profitable—entirely free from speculative features 

Se ec eecccccccccs ecceee 7,429,070.00 of any kind. 
Interest paid on _ certificates ane 

AMOuNtS tO ..cceccecccessece 19,923,965.85 H s = 
deg, Maenaee ob. uae, eae An ideal investment for women—for 

The profits of the company revert to the as- i savings to earn the highest rate of 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- interest possible and still be absolutely 


: | 
of the company amounted to.. 12,664,897.11 Pp oma men—for anyone who wants 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
i 


ing the cost F inourance. ‘ Haar secure. 
or suc ividends, certificates are issued sub- . o¢ ° ‘ 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be Write for the booklet—giving full information as 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. to ths Company—its reliability and its methods of 
CORNELIUS ELDERE. Vice-Presid wry ea? 
eLIUS , , Vice-President 
SANFORD E. COBB, Second Vice-President Calvert Mortgage and Deposit Co. 
CHARLES E. FAY, Third Vice-President. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary 1048 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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BAN Ki NG 


MALL 
AT 4% 
INTEREST 


@, The daily increase in the number of 
our depositors is the best argument we 
can offer to prove that Banking by 
Mail is safe, convenient and satisfactory 
to depositors in all parts of the world. 
@ Our free booklet “S” sent on 
request. 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS 
SIX and ONE-HALF MILLION DOLLARS 


hMCITIZENS 








OUR BUILDING 


SAVINGS & TRUSTCO. | 





CLEVELAND, OHIO ESTABLISHED 1868 




















THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Jersey City, N. J. 


February 14, 1908. 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts .. .$3,606,110.74 
Due from banks and 

ee weeee 3,258,341.25 
Real estate and securi- 

ase edac ches ees . 1,013,952.25 
United States bonds 550,000.00 
SE Gen teece shes See 750,873.51 


$9;179,277-75 
LIABILITIES. 
lA ES $400,000.00 
Surplus and undivided 
SEE. <cctvencssssse ROIS 








a re 390,500.00 
UTEP ETE 7,189,257-47 
$9,179,277-75 

OFFICERS. 


E. F. C. Young, President. 
Geo. T. Smith, Vice-President. 
Edward I. Edwards, Cashier. 

















REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CITIZENS’ CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


RESOURCES. 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business February 14th, 1908: 





Loans and discounts ........eseeseeceeeees $16,339,406 23 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured ......... 144 25 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation........... 1,995,100 00 
U. 8S. bonds to secure U SS. deposits....... 6,000 00 
Other bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits....... 843,000 00 
Premiums on U. 8S. bonds..........+.+.+0. 59,250 00 
Premiums on other bonds............++-ee0¢ 110,000 00 
Bonds, securities, etc. ..cccccccesccccccece 549,851 75 
Due from National banks (not reserve 

DD pcccmienchneheiineatheas dimennaset 2,306,326 94 
Due from State banks and bankers......... 292,706 00 
Checks and other cash items...........-+++ 241, 
Exchanges for Clearing House.............. 1,689,755 06 
Notes of other National banks.............. v 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 9,404 15 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

ED 5006 0.h600 dso 0dgcdsenbeeboveeveoctéec 4,764,318 00 
EOGRPORREST BOOUD 2. cccccccdeccceccccccesc 829,975 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% 

Of circulation) .....ccsescccccccccccccese 99,755 00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer, other than 56% 

Fodemption fad ..ccccccccccccccccoccces 39,572 53 

MED ond a.nécoksdacns ohackmanoneheed $29,581,189 14 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im ..........seeseeeevees $2,550,000 00 
EE ncdu sc cuticacedecsesadeccescncens 510,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
ebbbete ns Ghindie telnelsVeccoes ete Fane 580,017 02 
nicerve for interest carried on bills dis- 

PRE EP OES Te 100,000 00 
National banknotes outstanding ........... 1,995,100 00 
Due to other National banks............... 3,716,310 15 
Due to State banks and bankers........... 775,769 96 
Due to trust companies and savings a. 

DE GUE cccanssnavncnc.cenecear 


aid 
Individual desaite subject to check 


mand certificates of deposit..... 8 
SEE GUINGEED. 0 ov x0 ects od agepce sockouede 
Cashier’s checks outstanding............... 03 
United States deposits ..........ceceeceees 80 
Deposits of U. S. disbursing officers........ 88,057 36 
BomGs Hewveweb~ .@ecccscrecccccecsevssovcces 805,000 00 
Beserved FOF taxes ..ccccccccccccccccccicce ,000 00 
SD: bce etcsscvaepinenseeaeteibcanwe $29,581,189 14 


State of New York, yrn-7¢ of New York, 8s.: 

I, ALBION K. CHAPMAN, Cashier of "the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

ALBION K. CHAPMAN, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2ist day of 
February, 1908. 

F. . OTT, 
Notary Public, No. 22, 
New York County. 

Correct—Attest: 

CARL F BOKER, 
RALPH L. CUTTER, 


| Directors. 
AUGUSTUS F. LIBBY, 





IOWA CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY 


Coupons due March ist, 1908, from First — Refunding 
four per cent. bonds of ‘this Company will aid after 
that date at the Mercantile Trust Company, i roadway 


New York. 
F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 
March ist, 1908, at the office or agency of the Company 
in New York or in Boston, will be paid in New York by 
the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall Street. 

WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 











to hold thirteen copies of Tue 
BINDERS INDEPENDENT will be furnished 
by us at the rate of 45 cents each, postage included. 
The Independent 
13e Fulton Street, New York. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


The Merchants National Bank ot the 
City of New York 


in the State of New York, 
February 14th, 1908: 


at the close of business 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts ........... bhade seth ++ $14,870,365 33 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured......... 921 80 
U. 8S. bonds to secure circulation..... seees 2,000,000 00 
U. S. bonds to secure U. S. deposits....... 9,000 00 
Other bonds to secure U. S. deposits........ 2,150,145 18 
ee PO eee 2,660 00 
Premiums on U. 8S. bonds.............. eee 152,693 29 
Ds “GOOREOEED, GOB. os cccccccnscccces eee 838,906 55 
DEE shn.06 uence snatnsouiseeawwante 995,257 34 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
GEERTED cccoscesccccccceces nee atnga ee seeee 1,350,504 66 
Due from State banks and bankers....... ° 853,997 27 
Checks and other cash items............... 51,542 18 
Exchanges for Clearing House............. 2,198,898 81 
Notes of other National banks............. 10,000 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 1,486 88 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
DEES fbb cen ehaddkensieins sahs.0060s0 00 +» 8,380,089 70 
pO rrr orn 1,465,000 00 
———— fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% 
i SED okt ovs-d hen ebe¥bens Ose 100,000 00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer, other than 5% 
TeGemeptiem FORM o.cccccccccccce seeees one 83,083 37 
WED. neddddecapdhoguseeunctiowas basa $30,464,552 36 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in ....... Cte ddbeeicctee's $2,000,000 00 
CEE 86tkc6c00nceeaeshiecedSéiobs 1,000,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
BE otigsccnkcée PSS PP eee Perr 613,250 27 
National banknotes outstanding ........... 1,983,800 
Due to other National banks............... 5,812,319 09 
Due to State banks and bankers........... 770,991 68 


5,714,852 72 
875 00 
8,198,807 7 





mand certificates of deposit.............. ,572 50 
EE MED, wastainceeumeinadace-n-oscaoh e*: 717,256 G2 
Cashier’s checks outstanding .........."%. A 89,777 24 
2 - "gets: eetioea iis i 000 
 § = eieciensonneaaperends 1,703,000 00 
Kk ER eRe ing 5,000 00 

. ee ee ee ere $30,464,552 36 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


I, JOSEPH BYRNE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 

JOSEPH BYRNE, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2ist day of 


February, 1908. 
THOMAS FAIRSERVIS, Notary Public. 


Correct—Attest: 
JOHN A. STEWART, 
CHAS. D. DICKEY, 


( Directors. 
Z. S. FREEMAN, j 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business February 14th, 1 : 


RESOURCES. 
1,753 65 
Loans and discounts .....eeseesseeeeeeeers $62,371, 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.......--- senntens po 
U. 8S. bonds to secure circulation........-- 00 800 00 
U. 8S. bonds to secure U deposits......- ° 258'500 b+4 
Other bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits...... ado bo 
Bonds, securities, etC. ...-+seseeeeereerees  ber'aes +4 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures...... 567, 
Due from National banks (not reserve 8.576.164 52 
agents) ..... nehves ettacihink ¢hemanes «9 489 5 ots 908 98 
Due from State banks and bankers......-- OE O00 4 
Clearing House loan certificates........- eee bry o4 pat 
Checks and other cash itemS......+++++++ ° 1352,829 4 
Exchanges for Clearing House......-++++++ ae OO 00 
Notes of other National banks ....-.------ t74 b+ 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 


Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 






18,317,347 18 
Specie ..cccccsesccccccccscscsssescseseses ° »31T, 
Logal-tenéer MBBS ccccccsccceccccecessee 2,369,697 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (5 150,000 00 
per cent. of some) rumpeenoesneocy, y 
Due from 3 > reasurer other 
per cent. redemption fund.........+++++- 196,000 00 
BOOM coccccecccccvccecvsccccccccesces’s $106,128,320 62 
LIABILITIES. iets ol 
Capital stock paid im ....... pececcceccccee , $3,000, 
Surplus fund ........ceeececeecsccccsvecess 7,000,000 00 
Undivided profits less expenses and taxes @ 
WEEE ts ccccccccnccsecscocccceseesceses cooee «=, 85,015 
National banknotes outstanding ........--- 2,938,207 ° 
Due to other National banks..........+++++ a5.a5s 608 = 
Due to State banks and bankers.........-- 1,579, 7: 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. . ene | 
Dividends unpaid .......ceeeeeeeeecereeeees 
Individual Gepeete subject to eheck. ° ae -4 = 
Demand certificates of deposit....... - ae tat pS 
Certified checks .......+.+++++ ee 1,169, > 
Cashier’s checks outstanding Ett = 
United States deposits pt yes 4 
Bonds borrowed ........ 2,497, + 
Reserved for taxes .........--seeeees 44,000 
GORE kc haw sdevct sh cnbasesocenetasetsed $106,128,320 62 


State of New York, County of New York, 88.: 

I, RICHARD DBELAFIELD, President of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

RICHARD DELAFIELD, President. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2ist day of 

February, 1 
WM. EB. DOUGLAS, Notary Public. 

Correct—Attest: 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, 


GEO, FRED’K VIETOR 


‘OR, | Directors. 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, 





Have You Money ToLoan 


6% Net Carefully selected First Mortgage 


. Loans. Interest paid promptly 
every six months. Over 32 years experience. 
Absolute satisfaction in every particular. We 
make loans with our own money and have papers 
all complete to turn over to investors. Large 
assortment always on hand. Write for references 
and information. PERKINS & COMPANY. 

Lawrence, Kansas 





THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY 
Coupons No. 10, due March 1st, 1908, from The Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé Railway Company EASTERN OKLA- 
HOMA DIVISION FIRST MORTGAGE FOUR PER CENT. 
BONDS will be paid on and after March 2d, 1908, upon 
poesentesion at the office of the Company, No. 5 Nassau 
treet, New York City. 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, February 14th, 1908. 





MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILROAD CO. 
Coupons due March ist. 1908, from First and Refunding 
four per cent. bonds of this Company will be paid after 
that date at the office of the Cent Trust Company, 54 


Wall Street, New York. 
F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 





THE EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 
New York City, February 14th, 1908. 


RESOURCES. 
OD wiccccecvocesoesdeoces - $1,212,679 48 
ee rer... eacerieints “2 "50,000 00 
Other bonds ..... actneheshsobshssenbedtoans ° 83,875 00 

Banking ROUSC coccccccccccccccccccccces eee 150,000 

Other real estate ...ccccccecccccccccccces ane 6,817 53 
OO rrr ee . 128,791 00 
EE cob caccdccscccisccescececteciovces 90,364 20 
Cash and reserve ..... $obbsveccsoceseess see 506,014 46 
$2,177,541 67 

LIABILITIES. 
GE cccoccccccccccceccccccccccoenceceses $250,000 00 
Surplus and profits ........cccccccscccccece 118,824 66 
a Sahet atuppnsnasesssnikewenhetsens peed s 
EUS Clerc cece eee 
$2,177,541 67 

OFFICERS. 


VINCENT LOESER, President. 
FREDERIC T. HUME, Vice-President. 
. NEWELL, Cashier. 

GEO. E. HOYER, Asst. Cashier. 





5 Pr ISAACTHoMPOONS EYE WATER 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business February 14th, 1908: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts .........-sseceseeeeees $20,780,667 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.......... 2,810 17 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation........... 5,000,000 00 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. S. deposits....... 425,000 
Other bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits........ 1,429,000 
, GOSUTIEEEE, GOR. c'c00c. cc cvceccdcecces 2,884,708 13 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures....... 1,600,000 
Other real estate owned............sseseees ,033,387 75 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
GI. 90660046406 6b006 0 666 bccn cesesocs 8,210,968 &2 
Due from State banks } wel benteee bseeeeene 401,322 36 
Checks and other cash items..............++ 81,204 94 
Exchanges for Clearing Sonne Whedebéeévewon 6,464,169 83 
Notes of other National banks.............- 2,000 


Fractional paper any nickels ont cents 

—, money reserve in bank, v 
POUND ccccciccdccdiccesscccccocccsesevees 
Legal-tender notes 

Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per 
cent. of circulation) 





250,000 00 


Poem newer ee eeeeeeeeee 


WUE. ov casa idndendeessabatebsuaen $49,540,012 72 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in.......ccccccccccscese $5,000,000 00 

OES Pe Pane 2,250,000 00 


DED 0kn6 04 deennecehensheeh cde ncie costes 2,886,784 06 
National banknotes outstanding ............ 4,899,647 
Due to other -National banks............... 7,583,375 52 
Due to State banks and-bankers............ 1,486,991 52 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 958,843 22 
ER GEES. ccececcdseorensceceeoucess 6,555 50 
Individual deposits subject to check........ 20,020,932 08 
Demand certificates of deposit.............. 30,078 81 
EL EEN ‘n'a oe ectnn ou dct dcdeueb sss 1,478,400 00 


Cashier’s checks aerating 
United States deposits 
Bonds borrowed 


Total 9,540,0 
State of _-4 York, County of New York, = zehen 
I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the above- named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 
Subscribed and s oe ae ae ee 
worr to r 
February, 1908. ‘ore me this 2ist day of 


BLBERT A. BENN 
Notary Pabile. 
Correct—Attest: 


LEVI C. 
Ww. BAYARD ‘Sorrie, } Directors. 
DUMONT OLARKE 


REAL ESTATE 


A COUNTRY HOME, Norfolk, Conn. 


A summer residence. Three hours from New York. City 
improvements. Equity, $7,500. Elevation, 1,400 feet. 8. 
A. SELDEN, Norfolk, Conn. 


Country Homes in Virginia 


. A grand old place in a noted and picturesque 
si 1314 acres. part timber, part cleared. Com- 
modious brick dwelling, some m. i. Extended, well 
shaded lawns. Flower gardens. Large orchards. 
Barns and tenant houses. Glorious views. Perfect 
environment. One mile from station, 5 miles from 
city of 10,000 inhabitants. Price $65,000. 

2. Achoice home in a select neighborhood. 650 
acres. Arable in part and well timbered. Very at- 
tractive 11 room residence, with modern equipment. 
Great Bargain. $17,500. 


Pull description of these and other 
properties sent upon application. 


H. W. HILLBARY & CO., Charlottesville, Va. 




















REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business February 14th, 1908: 














RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts .........+esseeeeeecees 878,398 42 
Overdraf d and es 150 73 
U. 8. to secure circulation...........- 500,000 00 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits........ 65,000 00 
Other bonds to secure U. 8. deposits........ 622,000 00 
U. S. bonds loaned ........eeeeeeccseceees 20,000 00 
Bonds, securities, etc. .....-.+seeeensereces 8,469,847 25 
Cipesing House loan certificates of other 
ood casbenksscuanndncetesecpochueebe 40,000 00 
Due "froin National banks (not reserve 
066d db5 60s 6aviccsnsbeeed ov ceeeees 666,445 11 
Due pom State banks and bankers........ 58,608 40 
Checks and other cash itemS..........++++. 87,609 03 
Exchanges for Clearing House..........-+-+ 891,799 81 
Notes of other National banks............+++ 102,355 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 8,625 07 
wful 5 red reserve in bank, viz.: 
BROEO ccccccccccccccvcvcccccccevccceccece $2,704,615 85 
Legal-tender notes 813, 00 
Redemption fund with U. 
Of Circulation) ......cccccecccccccecseses 25,000 00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer other than 5% 
mption fund ........+++. CeCScd Séeseo 35,000 00 
WOO) nccccccccscvcdccescocccsccccese $18,868,799 67 
LIABILITIBS. 
Cooteal ot POld Im ..cccccccccccccceccces Steenveee 00 
nitndGedstguadeneweekdesgroese ,000, 
Undivided p profits, less expenses and taxes 
bdpoedsanesccchhanahinates ddvanicoes 175,923 20 
wees banknotes outstanding ........... 496,400 00 
Due to other National banks........... 863,800 
Due to State banks and bankers........ 240,829 1 
Due to ‘trust mame and savings ban 473,023 14 
Dividendg unpaid .........sseeeeeeces 112 00 
Individual So ts subject to check.. 13,147,391 80 
Demand certificates of deposit........ 6,043 31 
Certified Check® .......cscscsccscccsceccess 59,723 35 
Cashier’s checks outstanding ........+++++++ 15,053 15 
United States deposits .......seeeeeeeeeees 000 
Bonds borrowed ........-secceeececesceeees 720,000 00 
Reserved for taxgS ....-+-+sesesereeereeers 5,500 00 
Ee vik ci cdvinssncec vadebeseenneaes $18,868,799 67 


State + York, County of New York, 88.: 

ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier of the ‘above- named 
bank, 4 > ie swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge = belief. 

HAS. BLLIOT WARREN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to not ‘me this 2ist day of 
February, 1908. 
GEORGE GASTLIN, 
Notary Public, N. Y. ©o 


ROCKEFELLER, 
JLANDERBILI, JR., 


Correct—Attest: 
Ww. K. 
T L 


TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS’ SUCCESS IN 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


Iowa Farm Loans and Omaha and Council Bluffs Mortgages 
Rates 5% and 6% Net to Investors. Send for List 


DAY & HESS COMPANY, Council Bluffs, lowa 


Directors. 








~ he upon 
ife insurance. 


Death lurks in the pot. The Siasante ille honed 
in the land, and every one, high or low, rich or poor, must 
sooner or later fall a victim to ‘him, To offset domestic 


tragedies of this kind im so far as human ability can go, 
life insurance companies have come into ita one 
man who takes Tend a ede Roads swag Life 


aol 
epeorpeayhie seem Nn 7 greg Faye 








em Ft OowwwevwvwevrwewTvwrT"”"”~ 
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he Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
ered 1872 


Assets, ever $6,000,000 
— Stoch, eens 


Chart 
_ EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER $236, 


5 per cent. a and 


pon Real Estate; nearly 7 oo sold ia daring over thirty 


First Mortgages 
ears’ business without loss or rGalay to investors. 








STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 





A. G. BULLOCK, ~ President 
January i, 1908 
RTE RS re ances hee $29,845,723.08 
LIABALITIES ....... bNbeed esiebe ee oni 28,286,361.96 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $1,559,361.12 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 





INCORPORATED 18651 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


The definite surrender values in cash, or wt up insur- 
ance, guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture Law. 
in accordance with which all policies of the *BERKSHIRE 
are issued; solid financial ‘condition of the com ; 
its large surplus; its handsome dividends; its liberal 

cies; and its promptness in paying all legitimate claims, 
make the BERKSHIRE a most desirable company for the 
| - cel and the agent. For circulars and rates ad- 


JOHN H. ROBINSON, 


General Agent for New York and New Jersey 
325 Broadway. Corner Murray Street, New York 








BOSTON MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


HOME OFFICES - - - 


141 MILK STREET. 





JOHN W. WHEELER, President. 





ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1907. 














ASSETS. 
Latger Agnate January 208, 1907000 .ccccccccscecenteneesocneeccicestssvccsed seceeceess $481,710.37 
Income for year of 1907........ Coser ccdepesegeesssedesesacedsescedeee ER SR ee 566, 433-72 
NE FE eatin 6 66S hr thin octet 04 chic 0 bel enepeededeewet ences otsdtuseseeeteeessen $1,0 048,144.09 
Disbursements for 1907, including death claims. . oo... ccocccccccccteveercctccnsedtoccccses 440,832.84 
Rie: DO, Te OE. DOIN, ic cn ccncnennsetdnsccdsadganecnen katbehtiehacaaee $607,311.25 © 
CS DE, ND, BI rn 5 a8 5s 0 WV 0% 0060. 0864806 b Ech es 0006-08 be Oe OC Ones ‘< i a 
TOTAL ASSETS, Deceniber 31, 1907. ele Fo din owe ed Shc nub eb be50weed 60060048005 $658,702.66 
LIABILITIES. 
a SE a ind 9 34.064 DAES EAT EOS TEOG EA 0p odb0eecceeneeeeek $42,921.30 
See, SES OO NE Or IN, NI so boo viv 6 0 ins s505scc rend sn sensed Ncosns ee gos 578,801.00 
ee te I 5s ee ecacce reas eneeesdachensesccinesese sled sbebe 36,980.36 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, Senna ebb nbad bu kedban ae sdevonss Ubekdbheuswes ————— $658,702.66 
Insurance in force December 31, eat ¥ 0 566540006 060000daieessenesce einesibodenemenea $14,083,223 
Tmerenss Gurl 1907. .cccccdccccccvcceceoce CVEESU61 G6 00bS do Rbe eds 0nd bngdeesineinndss 2,129,413 
THE HISTORY OF EIGHT YEARS BRIEFLY TOLD. 
ASSETS. 

December 32, 1899... cecccccecescccccccccccccesececvescccccccccecscoeces aT Pe ee + $79,306.97 
December 31, 1907..++++eeeeee CRKEN6h 6g he ne RECESSTSOY GS 4) S4450 9:66 559 4:00 W66000¥ 66 0404s 000s weseee’ 658,702.66 
LIABILITIES. 

(Composed almost entirely of reserve funds for the protection of policyholders.) 
is tik. DD Nr 6.6 65.556. 0 ig the dete hecinesscse tbe 00056068 ssveer tusbenesesesnen $79,306.97 
Se Sits, SOE TNE, I ow 5 oi Sich Se Se Ghbn ene edes KH Cb a0'e 05005080 000500090004 000n60bS 658,702.66 

Year ending INCOME. 

December 31, 1899...-.++seeceseees ouedkéhdeataseed tah ao haktabebad einen ksdaketee bite edeane $63,350.65 
December 31, 1907..+seseseesseees 26 these edacokebeindebedes onkeseevceee nGbbhSebbas chcaesnbuvecbecténss $66,433.72 
pate eypeseties SETRANEE. 

December 31, 1800...+++++e+eeeees Maaeenwheat $od60s0000068 biebeeaens hie 8640060600 Scnds Deekaaesorees ‘ $2,838,800 
December 31, 1907--+rerrererereeresececess ocevceerees ocrreccccccccccees Cor eeeeerereeeeeresersgereess 14,083,223 
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SECURITIES VALUED AT PRESFNT MARKET PRICES. 





107th Semi-Annual Financial Statement 
OF THE 


PHOENIX INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
JANUARY ist, 1908. 


CASH CAPITAL, - 
ASSETS. 
Cash on hand, in bank, and with agents $1, os 94 
State stocks and bonds ..........+.e.+.- 10,600 00 
Sn GE oduetadbdes sober caksstaaar 1,044,425 00 
Railroad and corporation stocks and bonds 4,521,202 00 
County, city, and water bonds.......... 422 


Dt, srecncecetacsestt 0006606 0am 
BOGEO GE GURUOTRL ccccccccccccccccoece 
Ff OO Fr 





Accumulated interest and rents......... 9 
TOTAL CASH ASSETS .......... $7,965,453 74 
Increase in Assets, ~ 


Increase in Reserve, * 
Increase in Surplus, - 


Surplus to Policy-Holders, 


- $2,000,000.00 
LIABILITIES. 
Ce SE | nc rericsachbbaccdves she0ns $2,000,000 00 
Reserve for outstanding losses.......... 424,872 80 
Reserve for reinsurance...........-++.++. 3,945,278 63 
Reserve for all other claims and liabilities aan 465 00 
WT BURFI ccccccsecpcccecccccesce 1,837 31 
$7,965,453 74 
~ - - $348,190.98 
~ - - 316,314.48 
a = = 147,044.41 
bad © © $3,421,837.31 


Total Losses Paid Since Organization of Company, 
$61,162,468.28 





D. W. C. SKILTON, President. 
JOHN B. KNOX, Secretary. 


EDWARD MILLIGAN, Vice-President. 
THOMAS C. TEMPLE, Secretary. 


LOVEJOY & SPEAR, Managers ~ Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Manager Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
J. W. TATLEY, Manager Canadian Department, Montreal, Canada. 


“3 AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 











PHIA, ETC. 


INSURE IN THE COMPANY OF CER- 
TAIN ABILITY TO MEET HEAVY CON- 
FLAGRATION LOSSES AT ANY TIME 
IN NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL- 


A CONTINENTAL POLICY COSTS 
NO MORE THAN THAT OF THE HUN- 
DREDS OF COMPANIES WITH LIMITED 
RESOURCES, WHICH PROPERTY OWN- 
ERS UNTHINKINGLY ACCEPT. 


SEND YOUR STATE INSURANCE DEP’T 
A LIST OF YOUR INSURANCE AND 
ASK THEM TO TELL YOU THE NET 
SURPLUS OF EACH COMPANY. 











CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


Principal Office 
46 Cedar Street, New York 


Western Department 
280 LaSalle Street, Chicago, 

























